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EDUCATION FOR THE MINISTRY. 

Tus Boarp of Epucarion.—This I[nstitu- 
tion was organized by the General Assem- 
bly in the year 1819, to promote the education 
for the ministry of poor and pious young men. 
This work had. been iously 
either by voluntary associations, or by indepen- 
dept Presbyterial action. For some years the 
Board was jittle else than a medium of commu- 
nication between the General Assembly andthe 
Presbyteries. It was not till 1831, that it en- 
tered efficiently upon the work of ministerial 
education, as the organ of the whole Church. 
Since that period, it has been prosecuting its 
great object, vigorously, and has aided in edu- 
cating nearly fifteen hundred young men; but 
for the most part, it has been without any mode 
of communicating officially with the churches, 
except iis Annual Reports to the General As- 
sembly! ‘I'he consequence is, that even at this 
hour, its very existence is unknown to thousands 
of our people. We are constantly receiving evi- 
dence that its true object and its plans of opera- 
ting, are wholly, and sometimes ludicrously, 
misunderstoo:| ; and of its actual resulis, only a 
small fraction of the more ages EY have any 
definite or correct information. It is not won- 
derful, therefore, that no more interest has been 
taken in this subject by the mass of our people. | 
It has been sustained mainly by contributions 
from such churches as we have been able to 
reach by a living agency, and these for the most 
part obtained under the immediate influence of 
statements and appeals, made at the time. 

It has become indispensable for the Board to 
have some method of communicating &fficially 
and statedly with the churches generally. They 
have, therefore, by the kindness of the Editors 
and. Proprietors, entered into an arrangement 
with the several religious newspapers in our 
Church, by which they can have the benefit o 
an organ, as ofien as may be necessary, without 
the expense and other difficulties incident to the 
establishment of a sepatate periodical, and with 
a circulation far more extensive, than could be 
secured in any other way. 

It is obvious to any reflecting man, that no 
object can $ more intrinsic importance 
Aban that of education for the mivistry.. A scheme 
80 systematic and extended as that of our Board 
of Education, embracing on an average over 
four hundred candidates, of whom from thirty 
to forty enter the ministry every year, cannot 
dat powezful influence upon the Church 
Ww ‘ich fusters it. It must be either a great bles- 
sing or a great curse; and it oves every 
Friend of the Chureh to inguite, which. “If the 
‘ministry which it trains should be incompetent 
or unworthy, and ‘especially if they should be 
ungodly or uncalled, it will take bat a short time 
to mar, or even ruin ‘the prosperity of our 
Church. And if managed with prudence, and 
Hlessed with divine wisdom and favoor, ft must 
‘add greatly to her strength and efficiency: ‘These 
mighty issues depend, under God, upon the 
_prin¢iples and prudence with which the cause is 
-condueted. 

It is perhaps an omen for good, that inquiries 
have been instituted of Jate, in several distinct 
quarters, as to these principles ; and while it is 
very manifest that they are not well understood 
‘by some who have brought them into question, 
-we trust that the discussion will tend to wake 
up afar deeper interest in the subject; and we 
‘are sure that the appreciation of the work will 
increase just in proportion as its true operations 
and results come to be known. And then if its 

resent principles are in any degree unsound, or 


| M ita plans can be improved, by drawing to them 


the practical wisdom of the Church, it)is in the 
highest degree desirable to have them modified 
and perfected. 
_ We propose, at short intervals, to examine 
some of the leading questions which have been 
raised either publicly or privately, touching — 
cause ; and we invite not only the scrutiny o 


‘the friends of our Church, but the suggestions| 


which any one may feel prepared to offer, in a 
‘Christian spirit, and with a sincere desire to do 
good. Weshall alsoendeavour to put the churches 
in possession, as far as it can be done with pro- 
priety, of fall information in regard to the con- 
dition, progress, and wants of this great scheme 
of benevolence. - M. B. 
Education Rooms, 


"Philadelphia, February, 1845. 


ELECTION. 
Mr. Alleine thus obviates a very common 
perversion of the doctrine of Election : 
~~ ‘Thou beginnest at the wrong end, if thou dis- 
putest first about thine election. Prove thy con- 
‘version, and then never doubt of thy election ; or 
‘canst thou not yet prove it? Set upon a pre- 
sent and thorough turning. Whatever God’s 
csr may be, which are secret, I am sure 
is promises are plain. How desperately do 
rebels argne! If 1 am elected, I shall be saved, 
‘do what I will; if not I shall be damned, do what 
Ican. Perverse sinner, wilt thou begin where 
thou shouldst end? Is not the word before 
thee ? What saith it? * Repent, and be conver- 
ted, that your sins may be blotted out. If thou 
mortify the deeds of the body, thou shalt live. 
‘Believe, and thou shelt be saved.” What can 
be plainer? Do not stand still, disputing about 
~thine election ; cry to God for converting grace. 
Revealed things belong to thee; in these busy 
thyself. It is just, as one well said, that they 
‘who will not feed on the plain food of the word, 
should be choked with the bones. Whatever 
‘God's purpose be, I am sure his promises are 
‘woe, Whatever the decrees of Heaven be, | 
am sure that if I repent and believe, I shall be 
saved ; and that if I repent not, I shall be damn- 
ed. Is not here plain ground for thee !—and 
-wilt thou yet run upon the rock ? | 


EVANGELISM. 

_ ‘The past year, five hundred and séventy four 
were added to the Baptist. churches of Massa- 
chusetis and Rhode Island. During the same 
_period, seven hundred and three were excluded. 
Such are the sad results of that system of evan- 
gelism, which -was indiscreetly admitted three 
years since by many of the Baptist churches, 
and in which the Rev, Mr. Knapp was the pro- 
“minent actor. It is to be hoped that the lesson 


learned at.sq much cost, will not soon be forgot- 


Aen either, by our Baptist brethren, or. the Congre- 


gational churches, which in too many instances| 


have fallen into the same practical error.of judg- 
ment...“ All is not gold. that gliuters.”—Bos- 


lication, should ‘be addressed to the proprietor, at Philadel-| 


LARNED, NEVINS AND BRECKINRIDGE. 

In 1819, these three individuals, whose me- 
teor-like course has, alas! too soon become a 
matter of gee 8 were pursuing their education 
at Princeton ; the two former being members of 
the ical Seminary, the latter of the Col- 
lege. ‘l‘here commenced our acquaintance with 
each of them; and we knew them intimately, 


| tilt death took them out of the ranks of the living. 


They were all noble specimens of heaven's 
workmanship; e3ch has left behind a name 
which Genius, Eloquence, and Virtue, delight to 
honour. Without attempting any thing like a 
biographical. sketch, we will record a few brief 
recoljections of them, dating back to the period 
to which we have referred. | : 
The first time that we ever met Larned, was 
at a prayer-meeting of the ‘Theological students, 
in one of the college recitation rooms, on Sab- 
bath morning. As he took charge of the meet- 
ing, he commenced by, reading the hymn, ‘‘ My 
God, the spring of all my joys,’’ &c.; and we 
shall never lose the impression that he made up- 
on us, by the first opening of his lips ; there was 
a sweetness, solemnity and majesty in his tones, 
which we could not have forgotten, if we had 
never seen or heard of him again. In due time 
we delivered a note of introduction to him, from 
one of his intimate friends, and the generous and 
whole-souled air with which he met us, gave as- 
surance of what was afterwards fully realized, a 
sincere and unvarying friendship. 
Notwithstanding there were, at that time, a 
number of students in the seminary of great pro- 
mise, who have since shone.as stars in their re- 
spective spheres, it is no disparagement to any 
of them, to say that Larned was probably the 
master-spirit of the whole; indeed he would 
have been the master-spirit of almost any com- 
munity, to which he could have belonged. He 
possessed uncommon personal attraction ; though 
he was not above the medium size, his form was 
perfectly symmetrical, and every movement was 
characterized by simplicity and grace as well as 
dignity. His face is tolerably, though imper- 
fectly represented in the engraved portrait, pre- 
fixed to the volume of his works lately publish- 


ed: his features were perfectly regular, and 


when in an excited state, his countenance be- 
came a mirror that reflected the brightest, no- 
blest qualities of the human soul. His mind was 
of a bold and comprehensive cast, and delighted 
rather to move with the tempest or sport with 
the lightning, than to luxuriate amidst the beau- 
ties of the Elysian fields. His heart was full of 
a kind and generous feeling, and his hand was 
ever open according to his ability, for the re- 
lief of human wo. 

Larned’s mind was always actively and use- 
fully employed during the period of his connex- 
ion with the seminary; and yet he was much 
less distinguished in the particular branches be- 
longing to the theological course, than he was 
in respect to his general knowledge, and his abili- 
ty to talk ingeniously and eloquently. on any 
subject that might happen to arise ; and he was 
indeed, when he left the seminary, considering 
his age, a well furnished theologian; but his 
knowledge had been derived less from books, 
and more from his own reflection, than is com- 
mon with theological students ; and hence if he 
had occasion to defend any truth against the ca- 
vils of gainsayers, he would be quite likely to 
bring forth some arguments, at Jeast which his 
own mind hai originated. In those prescribed 
exercises which tasked,-his powers of elo- 
quence and especially his powers of extempo- 
raneous speaking, he was pre-eminent; and 
whenever it was known that he was to appear 
on any of these occasions, there was always an 
additional reason on the puart.of the. students gen- 
erally, for a punctual attendance. One of his 
first efforts in the pulpit, after he was licensed to 
preach, was in the college chapel at Princeton ; 
his audience consisting of the students of college. 
the students of the seminary, and some other of 
his familiar acquaintances, Greater expectation 
could scarcely have been awakened by the an- 
nouncement that the pulpit was to be occupied 
by Robert Hall or Doctor Chalmers ; his text 
was, ‘* He that believeth on the Son hath the wit- 
ness in himselHf;’” a sermon which we are glad 
to recognize in the collection lately given to the 
public. ‘The greater part of the discourse con. 
sisted of a sober discussion of the doctrine of 
faith ; and though it was delivered, of course, in 
a manly and impressive manner, it was not of a 
character greatly to excite the sensibilities. 
Within some five or six minutes of the close, he 
fell off from the discussion into a strain of fervid 
and overpowering eloquence, the effect of which 
has never been exceeded within the limits of our 
observation. When he uttered the concluding 
words, ** And will you sleep? Can you sleep? 
Dare you sleep?” his voice finally dying away 
into a faint whisper; every hearer seemed 
breathless and overwhelmed ; and we well re- 
member to have heard of one individual who 
declared that his feelings were so much wrought 
upon, that, at the commencement of the prayer, 
he made an ineffectual effort to rise from his 
seat. ‘Those who read the paragraph as it ap- 
pears in print, will pefhaps find scarcely enough 
of beauty or power in it to account for the magi- 
cal effect which it produced; but they are 
to bear in mind that one chief element. of the 
might and majesty of the preacher was his 
manner; and of that, no one who has never lis- 
tened to him, can form any adequate concep- 
tion. | 

Every one knows the history of his career 
after he left the seminary; how, for a year or 
two, he shone as a star of unparalleled bright- 
ness, and then sunk, to rise, as we trust, in a 
brighter hemisphere. From the time that he 


left the seminary, his fellow students, in com- 


mon with the Christiancommunity at large, had 
an eye constantly upon his brilliant course, and 
every thing that he did, and every incident that 
occurred to him, if not chronicled, was at least 
watched with intense interest. On his return 
to the north, the first season after he went to 
New Orleans, he visited Princeton, and was 
greeted by his old friends with the most warm 
and affectionate welcome. By that time, he 
had gained a reputation for eloquence which no 
man of his age probably had in this ence” 
ever before sed ; and wherever he moved, 
crowds followed him, and hung upon his lijs 
with. breathless admiration. His friends were 
making their calculations, and the church was 
making her’s, upon what he was to do, and 
what he was to be; litle dreaming that this 
glorious luminary was sq soon to go out in the 
darkness of death. He returned to New Or- 
leans, and the world knows the rest. The 
pestilence came, but it could not drive him 
from his posi, except by driving him to his 
grave. 

Notwithstanding Larned’s name has been 
cherished. as a sort of synonyme with intellect- 
ual greatness and- moral heroism, yet nearly a 
quarter of a century had passed without the 


creation of any permanent monument to his tal- 


ents and virtues, It is an occasion for con- 
gratulation, that a brief but interesting history 
of his life, in connexion with a_ considerable 
number of his. sermons, -has at length been given 
to the world, to remain no doubt as a perma- 
nent record for posterity, of one of the most 
gifted. minds which the present age has pro- 
duced. Itis, however, due to truth to say that 
the published discourses,-excellent as they are. 


‘have been, if their author had ever dreamed of 


‘ned and Nevins were stucents of theology. 


the country in which he originated. As he had 


represent but very imperfeetly the great mind 
pro them. They. were evidenily 
written with great haste, and designed only for 
the pulpit; they are, therefore, as compositions 
doubless much less perfect than they would 


their surviving him through the press. But if 
they do not inerease the fame of his eloquence,| 
they will at least be a pledge for its perpetuity. 

Nevins, though quite different in many re- 
specis from Larned, was also one of the stars of 
his day, and their. memories are embalmed to- 
gether in many hearts. He entered the semi- 
nary in 1816, immediately after leaving college,| 
and was one of the youngest of iis members. 
His very first appearance in any public exercise 
showed that he had genius of a high order, and 
an imagination of boundless exuberance; some 
of his earliest spoken productions were poeti- 
cal; and.no one who listened to them could| 
doubt that he was capable of reaching uncom- 
mon excelience in that department. ‘The ex- 
treme playfulness of his disposition served 
greatly to enliven his intercourse with his 
friends, and to render him the life of every cir- 
cle into which he happened to fall. So re- 
markable was he in this respect, that whenever 
he rose to speak on any subject, that did not, by 
its serious nature, absolutely preclude any ap- 
proach to merriment, his fellow-siudents, al- 
most as a matter of course, put themselves into 
an attitude for enjoying a good laugh, and they 
were rarely disappointed. His criticisms on 
the performances of his brethren particularly, 
though generally very just, were ofien marked 
by so much shrewdness and satire, that the 
whole audience, by no means excepting the in- 
dividual who was the subject of the criticisms, 
would be convulsed with laughter. He was a 
diligent student, and thoroughly mastered every 
subject in the prescribed course ; though he was 
by no means unconscious of his own powers, 
he was far enough from trusting to them with- 
out application; and whenever the hour for 
recitation came, his appearance always indica- 
ted the most mature preparation. In his exer- 
cises before the seminary, both extemporaneous 
and prepared, he evinced an extraordinary ver- 
satility: here producing an elaborate and con- 
densed argument, there rising on the wings 
of fancy and glowing with poetic fire, and 
again dealing forth direct and common sense] 
appeals on matters of every day concern. He 
had a fine talent for the dramatic; and would 
sometimes produce an effect in this way which 
is rarely exceeded. We remember on one oc- 
casion he delivered as an exercise, a short piece 
on the treachery of Judas, and in ithe represented 
the whole scene; the progress and completion 
of the bargain, by which his master was sold, 
so vividly, that one might have almost imagin- 
ed that the veritable fiend-like transaction was 
going forward in his presence; the traitor 
seemed actually to be standing before you; and 
the sound of the thirty pieces of silver, as they 
were counted out and thrown down, to fall 
upon your ear. But while this versatility was 
apparent in his intellectual efforts, it was obvi- 
ous that his ruling passion was for the graceful 
and the beautiful ; and hence, it was confident- 
ly anticipated. by those who were associated 
with him in his theological course, that this 
character of his mind, however it might awaken 
admiration, would be unfavourable to his use 
fulness as a preacher; and his earliest s«rmons 
were altogether surcharged with poetry; and 
they were rather admired as poetical produc- 
tions, than approved as the most judicious and 
effective pulpit efforts, ‘The first entire sermon, 
if we remember right, which he ever delivered 
in. the oratory, was on the text, ** How shall 
we escape, if we neglect so great salvation ?”’ 
And we doubt exceedingly whether there can 
be found a discourse glowing throughout with 
more exquisite imagery than this. We well 
remember that, after having dwelt at consider- 
able length upon the miseries of the lost, he ut- 
tered this remarkable sentence, ** We might say 
to the adventurous fancy, * Go again, and bring 
a shade from midnight, a chill from winter, a 
shriek from torture, a breath from pestilence, 
and a thread from the weaving of the death- 
worm, and that might make it more complete.’ ”’ 
After he. left the seminary, however, contrary 
to the expectations of his friends, the excess of 
figurative language which had characterized 
his early efforts graduaily disappeared, and he 
became before his death one of the most stirring 
and pungent preachers of his time. His style 
was even a model for sententiousness and se- 
verity; and it is perhaps difficult to find a 
preacher of the present day whose sermons 
contain so many short, pithy, and comprehen- 
sive remarks, as do those of the lamented Ne- 
vins. 

‘To those who knew him but superficially, dur- 
ing the period of his connexion with the semi- 
nary, it might have seemed, owing to the 
unusual buoyancy of his spirits, that his piety 
was less deep and fervent than should be ex- 
pected in a candidate for the sacred office ; but 
his most intimate friends knew that he had 
much communion with himself and his God, 
and especially that he was no stranger to the 
deep inward struggles of the spiritual life. Af- 
ter he entered the ministry, however, there is 
no doubt that his Christian graces shone with a 
brighter lustre, and he had a far more deep and 
abiding sense of ministerial obligation ; and his 
old friends, on meeting him would still discover 
his sportive tendencies, but they saw also an 
exemplary dignity, united with the breathings 
of a sincere and earnest devotion. ‘They felt 
that he had fulfilled in his character as a minis- 
ter far more than he had promised ; that his fine| 
genius, his glowing eloquence, his admirable) 
powers of adaptation, were all delightfully con- 
secrated to his Redeemer’s service ; that grace 
had cured what might perhaps have been regar- 
ded asan infirmity of his nature, and even ren- 
dered it subservient to the noblest purposes. 


‘During his life he wrote a considerable num- 
ber of articles for the New York Observer, 
signed M. S., and especially a series of articles 
on popery, which at the time excited great in- 
terest, and have since been republished in a 
small volume. A volume of his sermons also 
has been given to the world, but as these were 
not designed by himself for publication, and of 
course did not receive his finishing touch, they 
are less perfect as compositions than the articles 
just referred to. ‘They all, however, bear the 
impress of the same gifted and original mind, 
and will not, we trust, for a long time to come, 
have performed their full mission to the world. 
We remember several years ago to have been 
inquired of by the celebrated Doctor Abercrom- 
bie of Edinburgh, who was the author of cer- 
tain articles which he had read in the New York 
Observer, signed M. S.; and he added that the 
writer of those articles had one of the most gif- 
ted minds of the present day. 

Breckinridge, as we have already stated, was 
going through his collegiate course, while Lar- 


We knew him first as a fine, promising fellow, 
without any: particular interest in religion, but 
with much of the chivalric spirit of the part of 


always been accustomed to move in the higher 
circles of society, his manners were uncommon- 
ly- graceful and fascinating, and his whole ap- 
pearance such as to render him at once wel- 
come, and at home in the most polished circles. 
We well remember with how much interest 
the intelligence was first whispered about 
that he was the subject of serious _impres- 
sions; and shortly after this we were as- 
sured of the fact from his own lips, and were 
gratified to find that his impressions were ap. 
parently of the most deep. and satisfactory na- 
ture. It was not long before the day dawned 
upon his darkened and agitated spirit, and the 


other in respect to their duties, and sympathized 


are rejoicing at this hour in heaven and casting 


hope of a gracious forgiveness shed its consola- 
tions into his bosom. ‘The purpose of pel 
was now changed; his aspirations were sa 

fied, and elevated from earth to heaven ; henece- 
forth his highest ambition yas to preach the 
unsearchable riches of Christ, and thus instru- 
mentally to save the souls of his fel!ow-ien. 
He evinced much of the humility, meekness, 
and gentleness of thee true disciple, was willing 
to sit at the feet of the humbiest, if he might 
thereby learn any thing concerning his own 
heart or the will of his Master. -In due time, 
after having completed his college course, he 
became connected with the seminary ; and dur- 
ing the whole period of his continuance in it he 
was regarded as among its most promising siu- 
dents. He was, however, rather distinguished 
by the more popular and attractive qualities, 
both in respect to mind and manners, than by 
that profound research which is necessary to 
the most theological erudition. And the same 


qualities which marked his course in the semi- 
nary, were no less prominent in his character 
to the close of life; and hence, he was always 
one of the most popular men of his day. As a 
companion and friend he was not only agreea- 
ble but delightful; and there are families not a 
few of which every member, even to the young- 
est child, remembers him with an affection 
which time can’ never wear out. In his ie 
services there was great inequality, owing to the 
fact that his discourses were rarely ever Written 
beyond a brief skeleton, and the filling up was 
always according to the waxing, or the waning 
of his feelings. His efforis in the pulpit were 
sometimes magnificent; and on the platform 
particularly, he rarely failed of producing a pow- 
erful effect. Almost with the same breath, he 
could be as gentle as the zephyr, and as terrible: 
and scathing as the thunderbolt. 

Breckinridge’s life was one of severe labour, 
no inconsiderable part having been given to the 
service of the church, in that most self-denying of 
all relations, the relation of an agent. Itcan hardly 
be doubted that he fell a victim, in a great measure, 
to his extraordinary labours; while it admits of 
as little question that the place which he occu- 
pied, was one for which he had the most rare 
qualifications. So few of his sermons were 
written, and those few probably written in so 
much haste, that it is scarcely to be expected 
that any thing in this way remains thatcan be 
given to the world; but a sketch of his life ought 
surely to be written, and no doubt ere long will 
be, as some of his nearest relatives who would 
naturally be most interested in seeing it done, 
are also the most competent to do itt, ‘The 
memory of such a man cannot perish, but the 
record of his talents and virtues should be con- 
veyed to posterity, through some more trusty 
medium than that of tradition. 

There was always a close intimacy among 
these three individuals, from the time that they 
first met until they were separated by death. 
And the period of their separation, Oh how brief 
and even momentary it appears! It seems bat 
the other day, when they were frequently to- 
gether in the most familiar and unreserved inter- 
course; but Larned was called away almost at 
the commencement of his career; Nevins was 
allowed the privilege of labouring in the vine- 
yard a few years longer; and Breckinridge final- 
ly has followed them both into the regions that 
lie beyond the vale. What a glorious transition 
from the labours and vicissitudes and sins of 
earth, to the rest, and safety, and purity of Hea- 
ven! Whata blessed communion of glorified 
minds is that which we may suppose them now 
to enjoy in the light of the throne, and the light 
of the Lamb! ‘They sometimes met for purpo- 
ses of devotion on earth, and counselled each 


with each other in their trialsand-ceeflvcts, and 
thus were fellow helpers in their preparation for 
Heaven; but how much more delighfful their in- 
tercourse now, when they can reflect upon all the 
toils and struggles of life as past, and can contem- 
plate a field of ever increasing glory stretching 
immeasurably before them. Here their lot was 
ultimately cast in different parts of the vineyard, 
and even before they were separated by death, 
they could only enjoy an occasional meeting ; 
there they occupy for ever the same glorious re- 
gion, and there are no barriers to prevent the most 
free and delightful intercommunication. How 
cheering to think of Heaven as the place where 
those who are thrown asunder on earth come to- 
gether again; where the friendships of earth 
are not only revived and continued, but ma- 
tured into something incomparably more glow- 
ing than it has entered the mind of mortals to 
conceive ! | | 

‘The early removal of these three young min- 
isters, suggests a consideration which would 
seem. to render Heaven more desirable and de- 
lightful; it is, that it is a place to which multi- 
tudes of the most gifted minds are called, while 
they are yet in their highest vigour. We can- 
not doubt indeed that the most deeayed intellect 
—the mind that has become completely unstrung 
and seems to exist only as a wreck previous to 
the dissolution of the earthly tabernacle, instant- 
ly, on passing the gate of Heavea, springs into 
a state of exuberant life, leaving all the infirmi- 
ties and the dust and dross of earth behind it. 
Nevertheless, constituted as we are, if we were 
to see none taken out of life, but those to whom 
life had become a burden—the infirm and the 
decrepit, the weary and the wo-worn—we should 
be in danger of losing sight of the renovating 
process which passes u hem at the moment 
of death, and practical ing to the delusion 
that Heaven is little afore than a place for with- 
ered minds and dee But when 
we see the young afd the vigorous taken away 
in the midst of a brilliant career—when we see 
a glorious light extinguished before it had yet be- 
gun to wane, to be rekindled at once in that world 
where there is no need of the sun, we find it 
easy to think of heaven as a region of light and 
glory—of life and vigour, and our aspirations 
for heaven become more intense, as we think of 
the quickening influence which will be exerted 
upon ourse!ves by mingling for ever in ils glori- 
fied society. | 

Moreover, it was no doubt the design of Pro- 
vidence in thus early exsinguishing these bright 
lights, to rebuke the church for her disposition 
to trust in an arm of flesh, especially for the 
idolatry which she so ofien evinces for genius and 
eloquence, and to recall her to a sense of her de- 
pendence on hier almighty Head. When men 
eminent for their talents and virtues rise, she is 
too prone to forget the giver in the gift—to ex- 
alt the instrument at the expense of the agent; 
and God in mercy often removes her idols, that 
she may fall back upon the boundless resources 
of the Lord, her strength. By these :filictive 
events he teaches her that he is not dependent 
on instruments for the accomplishment of his 
purposes—that he can work by means of the 
rougher, as well as the more polished—that he 
can cast aside one and supply another at his 
pleasure , and he bids her lift up her bead and 
rejoice in the unwavering assurance that, come 
what will, his purposes shall be fulfilled. 

And finally, can we trace the brilliant path of 
these three young ministers, without being re- 
minded of what it was that constituted their no- 
blest distinction! which contributed most 
to give them a bright name on earth, was no 
doubt their genius and eloquence; and these 
were indeed gifts for which the church has abun- 
dant cause to be thankful. But that which con- 
stituted their highest distinction was the very 
same that distinguishes the obscurest saint from 
every unrenewed sinner. If, as we trust, they 


| 


would see earth and hell leagued against your 


their crowns at theic Redeemer’s feet, it is nom 
because they were gifted] and! eloquent preach. 
who could keep the multiudes 
while they spoke, b it because they had commit- 
ted themselves to Christ by faith, and had no 
other dependence for salvation but the merits of 
his blow. No doubt many as gified as they 
have already sunk into the blackness of darkness; 
while many others of greatly inferior powers, 
are mingling with them in the celebration of the 
immortal sony. » Let it never be forgotten that 
genius is a noble gift, put piety is nobler still. 
Genius, by being rightly improved, may help 
to brighten the immortal crown ; bat unless it is 
associated with the usual image of God upon the 
soul, unless it is consecrated to the cause of truth 
and righteousness, its splendors will only prove 
a consuming fire to the soul's everlasting enjoy- 
ment. ‘I'» the perverted and abused genius 
there remains nothing but a harvest of wo; but 
to the well directed and sanctified genius— 
nay, to the Christian of even the humblest capa- 
cities, a treasury of boundless wealth and glory 
in the skies. —Parlour Magazine. 


From the Nets Hampshire Courier. 
LINES OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF 
MISS 8. 8. BALDWIN. 
Gently as falls some cherished rose beneath the frost of 


death, 
Softly as flies the snowy cloud before the evening’s 
breath, 


Brightly as sets the clearest star within the fading west, 
So went this loved and lovely one to calm and holy rest. 


Scarce one brief summer since she stood in health’s se- 
renest bloom, 

Unshadowed by an earthly wo—unknown to earthly 
gloom, 

And hands of friendship twined for her the fairest wreath 
of flowers, 

And gaily moved her spirit on the tide of happy hours, 


*T was joy to mark her gliding through the glad and grate- 
ful throng, 

As if the measure of her life was swayed by love and song; 

Or a celestial voice had said to fear and care, depart ! 

And no unkindly doubt disturbed her pure and trusting’ 
heart: 


And beautiful was it to see her filial faith and truth 
To those devoted parents who watched over her in youth; 


How o’er their lives her being breathed like a delightful| 


spell ; 
Alas! they could not think they loved their only child too 
well, 


But one by one life’s harp-strings failed, and were more 
lightly stirred ; | 

The music of her soul was here, and yet it was not heard. 

Her step was slow, her cheek grew pale, and in her 
brightening eye, 

Too fearfully prophetic, lay her early destiny. 


She lingered through the dreamy days of sunshine, birds, 
and flowers ; 
She saw the autumn leaves descend in rich and golden 
showers; 
But when the earth was cold and white, and Christmas* 
joys went round, 
The young and meekly beautiful was here no longer found. 


Who will forget her smile, her voice, her soft, inspiring 
gaze, ; 

That knew the freedom of her heart, in childhood’s ear- 
nest days? 

Who will furget her fervent hopes in scenes beyond the 


skies, 
That saw their language beaming in her spiritual eyes ? 


Since like some vision of delight she wandered with us 

here, 

Doth she not wear a seraph’s crown within a brighter 
sphere ? 

And o’er the mourning ones who weep in desolate dis- 


tress, 
Doth she not bend her heavenly form to comfort and to 
bless ? 


It is not sad that she should leave a world so cold as this, 

For sacred ministries in heaven, and never-ending bliss, 

For ere a dream of darkness came from sorrow’s cloudy 
night, 

She passed with angel’s pinions to her home of love and 
light, | 


* She died on Christmas eve, 1844, , 


— 


THE WRATH TO COME. 7 

Dr. Griffith once described the difficulties in 
the way of escaping the wrath to come, in the 
following graphic and impressive language : 

‘* If obstacles lie in the way to heaven which 
the awakened will never surmount, and which 
the righteous with all their watchings and pray- 
ers can scarcely transcend—there is a question 
which comes down with the weight of a thou- 
sand worlds—where will the stupid prayerless 
sinners appear? Here are men shut up in a 
burning house : some break through the flames, 
and with the greatest difficulty escape; what 
chance remains for those who are asleep in the 
upper stories? A number are confined to a 
burning city, environed with besieging armies ; 
all the passages from the town are broken by 
dangerous moats and trenches: a few valiant 
hearts burst through the flames, break through 
the hostile ranks, leap the ditches and banks, 
ard escape with their lives; others are asleep 
amidst the flames. What butinevitable destruc- 
tion awaits these, unless they instantly awake, 
and with the strength of a giant and the activity 
of an angel, break their way through a thousand 
deaths? Wretched men! you see the difficulties 
so great that many will seek to enter in and will 
not be able: when, where, and by whom then are 
you to be delivered? Do you think to surmount 
all these obstacles while you sleep? Go to the 
Christian’s closet and see his daily wrestlings ; 
go with him into the world, and observe his ha- 
bitual watchfulness, kept up for thirty or forty 
years; and all to conquer those very difficul- 
ties which lie in the way of your salvation ; 
while you have never made a motion. So 
many years have you lived in God’s world, and 
now death is hastening on, and you have never 
yet begun your work, and still remain un- 
concerned as though you had nothing to do, 
Were you not blind, you would see your heart 
full of idolatry and enmity against God; you 


salvation. And how are all these difficulties to be 
overcome? No manever yet conquered them 
without strong and persevering exertions ; 
when, where, and by whom, then, are you to 


conquer? You have never yet roused to an| ( 


anxious effort; how and when is victory to be 
achieved? 
ALARMING DIFFICULTIES, 

‘* But the great Deceiver tells you it is easy 
to become religious at any time, and it will be 
enough to have a few hours’ warning of death. 
But ask those who have tried, and they will all 
give you a differentaccount. Ask your compan- 
ions. As soon as oue of their number made the 
attempt. unexpected difficulties started up before 
him. He was alarmed at their magnitude and 
number, and was driven to despair of success 
from himself, and confessed that if a long-abused 
God did not pluck him from destruction, he must 
perish. And here you are dreaming of an easy 
work, sure to be accomplished before you die ; 
but how or when, you take little thought. What 
distraction to defer this work till a dying hour, 
in the contidence of being aided by Him whom, 
under that hope you are now abysing! And 
should he desert you then, think you that your 
poor, weak, wicked, dying nature would. per- 
form the mighty task alone ? 

** But it is an easy to prepare for death. 
Well then, try and see. If it is 80 easy, it will 
cost you but little trouble ; and surely heaven is 
worth a /itile trouble. And if itis so small a 
matier to make every thing sure for eternity, 
what madness to run the risk of losing all by a 
sudden death, or by the loss of reason !— 


What folly to put it to amoment’s hazard! On 


the contrary if it is so difficult, it ought to be| 
entered upon without delay. | 

‘you tocked up ina burning hovee, 
and the key in the handsof a cruel master, we 
should not see you laughing and singing about 
the apartments, but agonized with terror. You 
need help from God—but is this a reason why 
you should neglect to ask help of him? Can 
you hope that he will save you while you ate 
buried in the world and refuse to pray? And 
when is your case to be better? Every day you 
are growing more hardened; every hour the 
chances against you are increasing ; and here 
you are waiting for future conviction, as thou- 
sands did who are now in hell !”” 


THE CHARACTER OF THE DEGENERACY OF THE 
EARLY CHURCH. 

The outward show of a uniform and external 
organization gradually superseded that internal 
and spiritual unity, which is the very essence of 
the religion of God. Men forsook the precious 
perfume of faith, and prostrated themselves be. 
fore the empty vessel which had contained it. 
With the decay of faith as a cementing princi- 
ple, some other was sought for; and the mem- 
bers of the church thus became bound together 
by means of bishops, archbishops, popes, mi- 
tres, ceremonies, and canons. ‘The living 
Church, having gradually retired into the seclu- 
ded sanctuary of some solitary souls, its place 
was taken by an’external church, which was 
thereupon declared to be of Divine institution. 
Salvation no longer streaming from the now hid- 
den word, it was held to be transmitted through 
the medium of humanly-invented forms, and 
that none should possess it, unless received by 
that conveyance (as both Puseyites and Papists 
hold.) No man, it was said, can by his own 
faith attain to everlasting life. Christ commu- 
nicated the anointing of the Holy Ghost to the 
apostles, the apostles to the bishops, and the 
Holy Ghost dwells in that order alone! In 
primitive times whoever had the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ was a member of the church; but now 
the inversion of terms took place, and it was 
pretended that he alone, who was a member of 
the church, received the Spirit of Jesus Christ! 
—D' Aubigné'’s Reformation. 


ONE IDEA. 

We have seen it related of Dr. Parr, that he 
was wont to say (of the devotees of a single ob- 
ject whose achievement costs what borders on 
monomania) that ** they were certainly cracked, 
but that the crack Jet in fight. Such notions, 
however, cannot long be indulged to excess with 
impunity ; the mind seems to give way, if too 
long drawn in one direction. False sensations 
are induced. The individual fancies he hears 
or sees that his impracticable project is accom- 
plished, and that he already touches the reward 
of his labour. He is then cracked in good ear- 
nest.”’ 

It is philosophic—and we do not see that it is 
unchristian—to derive all the consolation and be- 
nefit we can from existing annoyances. Devel- 
opments of the passing age, are we hope, noted 
down by teachers of mental philosophy, with 
their attending phenomena, fur the benefit of 
their future pupils in the science of mind. It is 
a consoling thought that a crack in the skull can 
be made the medium of light. And if every 
crack is to serve this purpose, we may, ere long. 
expect such a profusion of light, as never yet 
shone on human affairs. 

Besides, the eccentric actings of one mind may 
give a sane head an impulse, which will lead to 
the most important results. 

There is very little to be gained by a continu- 
al croaking at the evils of the times. We may 
lament them in a proper way, and employ means 
+o meet-them, but never give up our hope. A 
hopeful state of mind is best suited to energetie 
action ; and a habit of turning adverse occurren- 
ces to some valuable use, is worth more than 
can be estimated in a world like this. 


There is one great truth, which God has com- 
municated to us for solace and encouragement in 
the darkest hours, and on which the anxious 
heart may repose amidst the agitations of the 
world and the tumults of the people. **'The wrath | 
of man shall praise him, and the remainder of 
wrath he shail restrain.” | 

The beauty and the unconquerable might of 
truth too, will be the more gloriously displayed by 
all the efforts of error and fanaticism. These are 
to have full scope, a wide field and ample op- 
portunity to show an intelligent creation what 
they can effect ; and then the triumphs of truth 
will be the more signally glorious. ‘+ Hope on, 
hope ever.’’"—CaAris. Mirror. 


CONVERTS FROM PAGANISM. 

‘‘In the morning sow thy seed, and in the eve- 
ning withhold not thine hand.” Were this more 
upon our mind, and evinced more in our daily 
walk we should have doubtless much more rea- 


son to rejoice in conversions. We are too apt to 
thiuk there is litho woe im inetructing our ser- 


vants or sending them to hear the Gospel. Kol- 
hoff, in the case we now refer to, could little 
have foreseen how great a blessing would result; 
from the conversion of the old woman mention- 
ed in the following anecdote. It was related by 
the esteemed Bishop of Bombay coming to In- 
dia on board the steamer from Gibraltar to Malta. 

**Some year or two since (says the Bishop) 
he went with the Bishop of Calcutta on a tour 
of visitation through a part of his large diocese. 
On their way, they touched at Aurungabad, a 
city under Mahommedan rule, being a part of the 
Nizam’s dominions, whose Imperial Court is 
stationed at Hyderabad. It so happened that 


the Nizam or a portion of his army were at this| 


very time at Aurungabad. One morning while 
they were at breakfast, a man, who was a native 
of Hindostan, called, and begged that the Bishop 
would attend the funeral of a deceased child. 
On asking if the parents of the child were Chris- 
tians, they felt a strong desire to know how the 
parents of this child had embraced the Christian 
faith, as they were natives of India—T hey found 
that they were followers of the Nizam’s camp. 
All who were employed as servants in the fami- 
lies of the officers of this army were called follow- 
ers of the camp.) The parents of this deceased 
child, together with some seventeen other per- 
sons connected in the same way with the camp, 
had not only embraced the Christian faith, but 
were in the habit of meeting regularly on Sun- 
days by themselves for worship. After the fu- 
neral the whole company of these Christians met 
Bishop Wilson, and had a long interview with 
him. He then learned that they had never en- 
joyed the instruction of any missionary, or had 
an opportunity of conversing with any Protes- 
tant Christian. ‘Their ancestors lived in a part 
of India where some of the inhabitants had been 
led to abandon Pagan idolatry, and embrace the 
Roman Catholic faith, and they among their 
number. Educated in this faith, they grew up 
decided Papists in their views and feelings, not 
even knowing that there was any other or purer’ 
form of Christianity. After having joined the 
camp, they ofien felt deep convictions of sin, and 
were led day after day to prostrate themselves 
before crucifixes, images, and pictures, in order 
to soothe a disturbed conscience. ‘There was an 
old woman attached to the camp acting in the 
same capacity with themselves, as a domestir in 
some officer’s family, who had formerly resided 
at Madras, and had been instructed by Kolhoff, 
or some of the missionaries conn with that 
station. 


She had a copy of the sacred Scrip-). 


tures which she was constantly reading, and she| 


silenee or to speak 


used to remark to these persons, that there was 
nothing in the Bible about, wansubstantiation, or 


kneeling before im or vall 


pence to a troubled ‘mind, ‘To satisfy them 
the truth of what she said, she proposed to read 
the Scriptures to them, which she did from that 
time. ‘The result was, that they became con- 
vinced that they were in error, and resolved to 
gather their creed from the Bible, ‘They obs 
tained a copy of the New ‘Testament in the Ta- 
mul language, aud met together regularly to hear 
itread. After a while there providentially fell — 
in their way a copy of the Prayer-book in the 
Tamul tongue, which had. been published by 
Bishop Heber, Having appointed one of their 
nuinber as a reader, they now had worship re- 
gularly, according to the order of the Prayer- 
book on Sundays.” 


A TURKISH MISSIONARY. 

It is related of a pious Christian sovereign, 
that at one of the evening parties in his palace 
he asked several of his more 
tiers by what means they had been led to pro- 
fess the true faith, and confess it by their lives? 
Among the answers he received, one of his am- 
bassadors told him that, just before he left Con- 
stantinople, he had paid a visit to the grand muf- 
ti, whom he found employed in reading the gos- 

_** I am poring over one of your religious 
books,” the mufii observed: * it coniains some 
beautiful things.” **’To my shame, I must con- 
fess,’’ the diplomatist replied, ** 1 have not yet 
read it.”” ** Well, then,” the Turk said, ** take 
it and read it: I make you a present of it.” «I 
should be sorry to rob you of it,” returned the 
ambassador. ‘* You need not fear that,” an- 
swered the mufii. **I have two copies; you 
can keep one of them, and I the other.” When 
the ambassador got home, he opened the book 
of books, and his eye caught the words * What 
shall I do to be saved?’ I am a just man, 
thought the envoy to himself; and need nothing 
to make me doubt of being saved. And there- 
upon he shut the book. Yet in spite of himself, 
uneasy thoughts about his salvation would per- 
petually haunt him, and at length pressed this 
conclusion upon his mind ; “It this book come 
from God, it will give an answer to the question | 
met with ; but, if it does not, and tells me no- 
thing but what | know without its assistance, it 
cannot be a divine revelation,” He now open- 
ed the book once more; but he sought and 
sought without avail for the passage which had 
made such a deep impression on his mind; so 
dark was his darkness as to its holy pages. In 
this state of perplexity he was led to adopt the 
only right course: he began at the beginning, 
and determined to continue reading on until he 
came to the question which had roused his at- 
tention ; but long before he had read as far ag 
that, page after page had set the answer before 
him. ‘The free grace of God and the way of 
salvation manifested themselves to his mind 
more clearly and forcibly every time he opened 
the book : his heart was touched and he became 
as **a litile child,” knowing by whom only he 
could be saved.—Church of England Mag. 


GOD'S SPIRIT THE LIFE OF THE MINISTRY. 

Although we preach the gospel, although we 
preach it in the full maturity of every kind and 
degree of knowledge which ean adorn our pro- 
fession, although the clear and convincing. argu- 
ment, the fruit of long and patient research, be 


- set forth in the persuasive garb of the highest 


eloquence and the warmest fervours, we havé 
nought to glory of. That lesson of humility 
which is to be repeated to every man in the pride 
of his heart, belongs to us, and to our calling, 
most of all. We have indeed, nought to glory 
of that we can do in the’ Salvation of souls. It 
is His work whose Spirit goes forth with us, and 


 speaks-threugh us to the heart; our share of the 


work is only too often to quench His gracious 
influence by our coldness, and stop the genial 
current of grace in its full course, by our insul- 
ficiency, and our indifference. Our best.know- 
ledge and our highest eloquence. are the instru- 
ments by which he works the salvation of man, 
but itis He, and He alone, who is its Author ; 
He alone sows the seed here below, He. alone 
visits it with the genial dew and sun shine, He 
alone brings it to the harvest-time above. With- 
out Him what were mortal learning, mortal elo- 
quence, and mortal zeal! Without him how 
vain were all we know! vainer than the tink- 
ling cymbal, vainer than vanity itself! ‘These, 
indeed, are the instruments with which it pleas- 
es Him to work, and wo be to us if they be not 
polished and tempered for the work; but wo to 
us also if for the instrument we desire a glory 
not its own, or if we assume to ourselves any 
share of that glory which belongs to Him. Wo 
to us if in our best and brightest hours, when the 
blessed work goes on most successfully, we say 
not from our inmost heart, Not unto us, O Lord, 
not unto us! if we are not for ever on our guard 
against the dangers of fame, and the temptations 
of praise; if charity be not the companion, and 


Lomility the mistress of all our acquirements ; 
if we do not reMemver warty 


defiled and degraded by a mixture with earthly 
passion, puffeth up, but charity alone edifieth ; 
if we do not humble ourselves with the remem- 
brance of the imperfection of our highest acquire- 
ments, and prepare ourselves by something better 
than even the best knowledge, by Christian holi- 
ness, for thattime when we shall no longer know 
only in part, but our glimmering of light shall be 
swallowed up in the eternal sunshine that shall 
break upon us. | 
THE TONGUE wis! 

There are but ten precepts of the law of God, 
says Leighton, and two of them so far as con- 
cerns the outward organ and vent of the sins 
there forbidden, are bestowed on the tongue 
(one in the first table, and the other in the se- 
cond table)—as though it were ready to fly out, 
both against God and man, if not thus bridled. 

Pythagoras used to say that a wound from the 
tongue is worse than a wound from the sword, 
for the /atter affects only the body, the former 
the spirii—the soul. 

It was a remark of Anacharsis, that the tongue 
was at the same time the Jest part of man and 
the worst—that with good government none is 
more useful, and without it none is more mis- 
chievous, 

Boerhaave, says Dr. Johnson, was never sour- 
ed by calumny and detraction; nor ever thought 
it necessary to confute them, * for,”’ said he, 
‘‘they are sparks, which, if you do not blow 
them, will go out of themselves,” 

We cannot, says Cato, control the evil tongues 
oe others, but a good life enables us to despise 
them, 

Slander, says Lacon, cannot make the sub- 
jects of it either better or worse. It may repre- 
sent us in a false light, or place a likeness of us 
in a bad one. But we are the same. Not 80 to 
the s!anderer—the slander that he utters makes 
him worse, the slandered never. 

No one, says Jerome, loves to tell a tale of 
slander except to him who loves to fear it. 
Learn then to rebuke and cheek the detracting 
tongue, by showing that you do not listen'to it 
with pleasure. 

No man sees the wallet on his own back, 
says the proverb, alluding to the fable of the 
traveller with two packs, the ane before stuffed 
with the faults of his neighbours—the other be- 
hind, with his own. , | 

It was a maxim of Euripides either to keep 

something better than silence- 
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ssostien the wheat. We once heard a dev 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1845. 


"T'cass—Threo Dollars if within six months, or Two 
Dollars and Fifty Cents in advance. 


Prorzsranrisx France.—In 0 note ap- 
pended.to the last Letter from our correspond- 
ent ia France, there was an appeal to our benevo- 
lent readers in behalf of the Protestant Church 
in Lyons, We should have called special at- 
‘tention.to it, believing as we do that the object 
is @ worthy one, and that incalculable good to 
the ¢ause of Protestantism ‘would result . from 


THE. PRESBYTERIAN. 


Roman Catholic lady, who was fond of flori- 


Puseyite would call this a-beautiful idea, but in 
us it excited pity for one, endowed with many 
excellent traits of character, whose superstition 
had so fully occupied her mind, that she was 
afraid in trimming a rose bush, that she might 
be doing an indignity to one of the person 


which Roman Catholics inculcate; this is the 


its success. We are pleasantly remin 

of, our neglect by the receipt of fifteen dol- 
jabs in’ Philadelphia, through the 
Rev. C; Webster, who, without an appeal from 
us, -bas testified her good will to the church in 
Lyons -by:this: contribution. It will afford us 
pleasate’'to tranemit this amount to France, 
throagh a. channel that will insure its right ap-| 
plication ; and we earnestly hope that others, in- 
fluenced by so good an example, will enable us 
greatly to increase the amount. A few hun- 
dred dollars from this country would encourage 
the exertion of our French Protestant brethren, 
who are labouring faithfully in the cause of 
Christ, amidst many discouragements and dan- 
gers, 3 


Revivars.—We have received the following 
note from the pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
in Titusville, New Jersey, dated February 1st : 
. “For some weeks past we have enjoyed a 
promect revival season. About thirty have, we 

umbly trust, been hopefully converied to God, 
_and the good work is still in progress. It com- 
_ meneed with the observance of the first Mon. 

day of January asa day of fasting, humiliation, 
and prayer, appointed by our Synod. Since 
that time we have had a series of meetings at 
which Ihave been assisted by Rev. Messrs. 
John Hall, Deruelle, and Dr. Kirkpatrick. Our 
communion is on to-morrow two weeks, after 
which I may give you some more particular ac- 
count of this work of grace.”’ | 


New Perropicat.—We have received the 
first number of the Danner Covenant and Mis- 
sionary Advocate, published in Philadelphia in 
pamphlet form, and conducted by the Secre- 
taries of the Board of Missions of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. In matter and style it 
promises fair, and we wish it all success, 


— 


, Onto Universrry.—The Rev. T. McGill, 
D. D., of the Western. Theological Seminary, 
has ‘been unanimously elected President of the 
Ohio University. 


‘Scorr’s Commentrary.—We notice the ap- 
pearance of numbers 11 and 12 of Scott’s Fa- 
mily Bib'e, published by Mr. James M. Camp- 
_ bell of Philadelphia. The last number completes 

the first volime and closes 2d Samuel. This 
we regard as the best edition of this invaluable 
work,. 


— 


Larrett’s Livine Acr.—Number 38 is pub- 
lished and sustains the character of the previous 
numbers of this agreeable miscellany. 


— 


McCuorp Cavrca, Lexrneron, Ky.— This 
_ church, left destitute of a pastor by the resig- 
nation of. the Rev. J. D. Mathews, has given a 
unanimous call to the Rev. Robert J. Breckin- 
ridge, D. D., to become their pastor. It is not 


_known what response he will give to the call. 


Romanism 1n THE Unirep Srares.—lIt is 
_stated in a daily Journal that the Leopold 
Foundation, in Vienna, has sent during the 
year 1844, $200,000 to this country for the 
support of the Roman Catholic Church in it. 


Yourn Berravep.—We have before us one 
of'a series of publications issued in England by 
some of the Tractarian writers, which exhibits 
the art of these false teachers in infusing into 
the minds of the young their peculiar supersti- 
tion. The object of this volume is Popish al- 
most without disguise ; one of the tales being 
designed to illustrate the horrible brutality of 
the Huguenots in persecuting the devoted, meek, 
and pious Roman Catholics! The name, the 
form, the mere wood of the cross, are held forth 


as objeets of profound veneration, and amidst all| nntarily ond-dctiverarety Drougnt themselves, in 
igi jane be} which they prefer to remain, often the result o 


ou 
difficult to find any resemblance to spirituality. 
We cannot refrain from a quotation which illus- 
trates the insidious method adopted of instilling 
into youthful minds that form of superstition 
which inevitably supplants, where entertained, 
the religion of the heart. It is as follows: “ It 
almost seems as if God had marked the Cross 
on the things that we see around us, on pur- 
pose that we should never be able to forget it. 
You cannot see a bird fly in the air, but with 
his wings he makes the sign of the Cross; 
teaching us thereby that, if we also seek to rise 
above this world it can only be by means of 
the same Holy Thing. You cannot see a tree, 
but its side branches and trunk present the same 
figure ; [a Lombardy Poplar for instance !] _re- 
minding us of that Tree to which our Lord 
was nailed, and the glorious fruit which it has 
brought forth throughout the earth. You can- 
not see a ship but the Cross is set forth by its 
masts and shrouds, [ yards?] showing us by what 
means we may also hope to pass the waves 
of this troublesome world. Flowers have 
the Cross painted on their leaves ; sunset skics| 
in their clouds, and in the Southern Hemis- 
phere, there is a beautiful constellation which 
bears its name.” 

Now the danger of all this is, that it engend- 
ers superstition, and leads weak minds to make 
their religion consist in discovering such fancied 
resemblances. The cross of Christ by which 
the world is crucified unto us and we unto the 
world, iseomething more than two pieces of wood 
transyersely disposed, and we: do not certainly 
become imbued with the doctrine of the cross, 
in a scriptural sense, by venerating the mere 
symbol. Superstition, whether under the name 
of Puseyism or Popery, has substituted a sickly 
sentimentality in the place of supreme love to 
God.and spiritual conformity to his laws; and 
although in its: beginnings it may appear to be 


@ mere weakness leaning to the side of religion,| 


yet in its growth, it becomes the tares which 


| imating the truth. In comparing these statis- 


ory of infidelity, however ingenious, becomes ex- 


_by an energetic and yet affectionate enunciation 


‘this personal appeal, like a well directed arrow, 


his armour, Saul was an inveterate 


miserable veneration for outward things which 
Puseyism is now too successfully endeavouring 
to introduce into the English and American 
Episcopal churches as an equivelent for the re- 
ligion of the heart. With all its high profes- 
sions of faith in mysteries, it is after all a re. 
ligion of sense, in opposition to the true religion 
of fuith. 


Comper.anv have re- 


ceived a number of the Banner and Advocate,| 


published in Lebanon, Tennessee, the organ 
of the Cumberland Presbyterians, with an ar- 
ticle marked for our special notice, in which the 
Presbyterian Almanac in charged with error in 
stating that the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church consists of “ Thirteen Synods, sixty 


Presbyteries, five hundred ‘ministers, and about!| 


six thousand communicants.” As we prepared 
the * Statistics of Presbyterianism,” published 
in the Almanac, we need scarcely say in ex- 
planation that we are guiltless of intentional 
error, Had there been any temptation to mis- 
state facts in giving the number of the great 
Presbyterian family, it would have been 
to overrate rather than to underrate the sum 
total. It was, however, our aim to adhere 
strictly to facts as they were accessible. Having 
no acquaintance with any clergyman of that 
denomination, we made such inquiries as we 
were able, and for some time with no other 


satisfaction than that the Cumberland Presby-| 


terians had never published any statistics which 
might be referred to as authority. To the best 
of our recollection we solicited the aid of the 
Rev. Dr, Wm. L. Breckinridge, when in attend- 
ance on the General Assembly at Louisville in 
May last, and he stated that there was at thal 
time a clergyman of that denomination in that 
city to whom he would apply. Dr. Breckin- 
ridge subsequently handed to us a memoran- 
dum containing the items above mentioned as 
communicated to him by the said clergyman, 
not as giving the exact numbers but as approx- 


tics with the account of the Cumberland Pies- 
byterians, published by Dr. Baird, in a work 
then just from the press, we found that the num. 
bers nearly agreed with his in relation to the 
Presbyteries and Synods, but he furnished no 
clue to ascertain the number of ministers ard 
communicants, although we were led by the 
comparison to suspect that our information as 
to the number of the latter was incorrect, with- 
out having the means of rectifying it. The er- 
ror complained of relates to the number of com. 
municants, and this may, as the Editor of the 
Banner suggests, have arisen from some misap- 
prehension. We feel positively assured that no 
one concerned had any design to depreciate the 
relative standing of a respectable body of Chris-/ 
tians. Both the Editor of the Banner and his 
correspondent seem unable to state what is the 
true number of communicants in their Church, 
and we hope that this incident may induce their 


supreme judicatory to take measures to furnish| 


correct statistics. 


lnripets.—Many volumes have been writ- 
ten and with great ability to meet the objections 
of infidels and to establish the truth of divine 
revelation. These have answered many good 
purposes. They have tended to confirm the 
faith of believers, have arrested the downward 
tendency of some minds disposed to scepticism, 
and possibly in some instances have shaken the 
confidence of malignant infidels, Sutill it is not 
to be concealed that the most satisfactory nee 
conclusive arguments, if read at all, will have 
but little effect on the great body of infidels, for 
the simple reason that their disbelief of revela- 
tion is a state of mind into which they have vol- 


absolute violence done to their judgment and 
conscience, and to which they have been driven 
by their vices, that without compunction they 
may proceed in the perpetration of their much 
loved and cherished sins. Although malignant 
opposers of the truth may be left in judgment 
to believe their own lie, still their disbelief most 
generally proves a bad state of the heart, rather 
than a dark state of the understanding. They 
get into darkness because they love it more 
than the light, and the reason of their prefer- 


culture, remark, that in trimming her bushes she 
often hesitated which of three branches disposed 
together she should clip, because they remind- 
ed her of the three persons in the Trinity! A 


in the blessed Trinity. Yet this is the feeling 


‘to overlook the fact that man is a material, as 


‘it is capable of attaining—how prone it is to 
‘sink from the state into which it has been 


-impression—how much the same truths require 


ence is that “‘ their deeds areevil.” In dealing 
with men in this situation success is more probable 
in arousing their slumbering conscience than in 
throwing light upon their understanding. Their 
knowledge in fact is better than their practice ; 
they need feeling more than seeing, and their the- 


ceedingly flimsy the moment conviction of sin 
is fastened on their conscience. Address argu- 
‘ment to them and they are confident of their 
power of resistance, but they are startled by a 
pungent address to the conscience, We have 
known infidels whose whole stock of defence 
was gone the moment they found the Spirit of 
God bringing home their sins to their conscience. 
They were dumb, they opened nottheir mouth, 
however fluent they once were in the arguments 
of attack and defence. As conscience never 
dies, however deeply it may slumber, there is 
hope in attempting to arouse the mighty moni- 
tor in the bosom of the most obdurate unbe- 
liever. We have heard of one of this class who 
prided himself in his skill in refuting and con- 
founding believers in Christianity, who was 
foiled and eventually overcome by a_ plain 
Christian, who replied to each of his arguments 


of the simple words, “ Repent or you will perish.” 
He could have proudly withstood argument, but 


reached a sensitive part through the joints of 


joy liberty, he ought to be protected in it, and 


‘need there is of legislative protection, It shows 


of Christianity ; he believed it to be a vile im- 
posture, and -he no doubt thought he had very 
good reasons for his conviction, much better in- 
deed than any modern infidel, and he was pre- 
pared on all occasions to defend Judaism in op- 
position to Christianity. The language of 
Christ, however, although addressed to him in 
the form of an interrogation, “* Why persecutest 
thou me?” went directly to his conscience, his 
unbelief was at an end, and in a very few days 
we find him in the full conviction of the truth of 
Christianity, preaching the Gospel boldly, and 
confounding the Jews by “ proving that this is 
very Christ.” This fact is corsolatory inas- 
much as it demonstrates that however infidels 
may be able to withstand argument, there is a 
Spirit who has power to penetrate their coat of 
mui!, and humble them into a belief of the 
truth by a single word carried to their heart. 


SusPENsIon or Bisnops.— We have been par- 
ticularly struck with one effect produced by the 
late act of discipline in the case of the Episco- 
pal Bishop of New York, upon the mind of the 
Editor of the Churchman. He has hitherto ta- 
ken the lead in enforcing the authority of the 


by refusing to work on the Sabbath. In the 
-article on ** ‘The Economics of the Sabbath,” we 
showed thet the keeping of one day in seven did 
not interfere with the comforts of the artisan, 
and the same principle could with equal ease 
have applied to the merchant, or to any other of 
‘the oceupations of industry. ‘That it should in- 
terfere. with the desultory, and frequenily frivo- 
lous, proceedings of Congress, few would urge, 
yet here the Sabbath has been frequently viola- 
ted. Inthe Sabbath Convention which met at 
Balhiimore, much reluctance was manifested to 
express any opinion upon this point. It was 
aduritted that they frequently prolonged their 
sessions into the Sabbath, and had even adjourn- 
ed to meet on that day, under the protest of a 
respeciable minority. ‘This reluctance to con- 
demn such conduct, doubtless did not proceed 
from a desire to countenagce such proceedings, 
but probably several of the members did not see 
the act in iis tyranny as well as its profanity. It 
piaces any representative who conscientiously 
wishes to observe the Sabbath, in the position 
that he inust either do that which he believes he 
ought not to du, or withdraw. 
he leaves himself and his constituents unrepre- 


‘sented, and the affairs of the country to be man-| 


aged by the unscrupulous or irreligious. Nei- 
ther of these aliernatives ought to be put before 
hinn. If all are willing, that equality of privi- 
lege, to which all have a right, is preserved to 
him; but if he is not permitted to. enjoy both 


Church, regarding it with a species of religious, 
awe, and looking with horror upon those who 
could doubt. its infallibility; but circumstances) 
have altered the case, and now the solemn deci- 
sion of the House of Bishops is regarded by him 
as an act of the highest injustice, and dictated by 
the mostunworthy motives. In a word he claims 
the right of private judgment in the very face of 
the Church’s decisions, and in doing so we think 
he abandons the high ground from which he has 
been accustomed to hurl his missiles at the poor 
Protestant dissenters. Motives of private fiiend- 
ship have overcome his High-church notions, 
and his convictions of the Bishop’s innocence 
outweigh not only the affidavits of witnesses, 
but the deliberate decisions of his own Bishops. 
This, to say the least of it, is setting a very bad 
example to those who have been so often ad- 
monished to “ hear the Church,” 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE POLITICS OF THE SABBATH. 


The founders of our system of polity perceiv- 
ed that the object of civil government was dis- 
tinct from that of a religion, and at an early pe- 
riod determined to separate it from it. But it 
would be as absurd in any system of government 


that he is a religious being. He requires room 
for the exercise of his beliefs as well as his body, 
and feels as acutely a restraint upon his opinions 
as upon his toes. And above all his other feel- 
ings he places those denominated religious. ‘In 
every state of society he recognizes relations to 
beings whom he has never seen, and believes 
the duties attached to his present position to be 
inferior to those of an unknown hereafter. ‘The 
imaginations that deceive himself, and the decep- 
tions practised upon him by others, alike prove 
the depth ard potency of his religious principle : 
and any system of government that neglects to 
provide for its free exercise, so far from contri- 
buting to his happiness, is felt as the most griev- 
ous of tyrannies. . 

The Christian religion intrudes itself, in but 
few points, upon the notice of the legislator. Its 
precepts are mainly addressed to the heart, and 
the man who is actuated by them is distinguish- 
ed from his fellows only by the exercise of a 
purer morality. ‘The Sabbath is of a slightly 
different character. It isa ceremonial and sym- 
bolical institution; but in addition to this, it is 
the great instrument by which the purely spiri- 
tual doctrines of the system are applied to and 
sustained in the mind. In a less spiritual reli- 
gion the importance of a Sabbath would not be 
so great; but when we consider that the great 
object of Christianity is to elevate the soul—how 
seldom, even in the most favourable circum- 
stances, the mind at all approximates to the state 


brought—how often it is shut against all exterior| 


to be reiterated before they are received and re- 
membered—and that without exterior assistance 
none of these things can be aecomplished at all, 
we cease to think it strange that the Chrisiian 
should put such a value on the Sabbath. Ani 
apart from its importance, it is believed to be a 
divine institution, a day we are commanded to 
keep holy, and which it would be sinful and 
perilous to desecrate. 

In considering how far the Sabbath ought to 
be protected by legislative measures, we will not 
at this time urge the great benefits which accrue 
to the community from its observance. ‘The le- 
gislators of a former age perceived this, and at- 
tempted to compel men to keep it. All that we 
will now ask, is what sound policy would not 
refuse to a day sacred to Boodha, and what can- 
not be denied without sacrificing one of the first 
principles of liberty. 

Christians should be allowed to keep their 
Subbath. ‘This seems so reasonable, that theo- 
retically few would venture to dispute it, even 
of those who practically deny it. But it may 
still be well to say why it should be so. We 
say that that government is the best which gives 
to the people the greatest liberty. Liberty is 


freedom from restraint, and any restraint put} 


upon action is an abridgment of liberty. Laws 
should only restrain where liberty to act would 
injure others—their great object is fo protect, 
and when they do more than this, though the 
result may be beneficial, yet the act is either un- 
just, partial, or tyrannical. Pennsylvania pro- 
vides for the education of her people; Prussia 
compels the education of hers. ‘lhe result of 
the case of the latter may probably be more ben- 
eficial, but its perpetration could only be effected 
under atyranny. As truly as man should en- 


guarded from the annoyance or interference of 
others in all his innocent enjoyments. Of this 
class at least we may place the observance of the 
Sabbath, and ask of our legislators and of our 
fellow men liberty to worship, and protection 
from annoyance. On looking over many of our 
old acts, at first sight one would suppose that 
much more than this is granted; and in some 
cases it is, but in the very places where itis most 
apt to be infringed, they are generally deficient. 
Individuals who have no scruples about working 
upon the Sabbath themselves, are continually 
forcing upon those depc ndent upon them, things 
that they think it wrong to perform. In what- 
ever employment it is not declared illegal to 
work, men are compelled to work. ‘The duties 
which are permitted by the law are generally 
enforced as a right. This.of itself manifests the 


that while the Christian allows the man of the 
world the full liberty to act while he injures no 
one, the same disposition is not manifested to 
him in return. On this principle no objection 
could be made, provided the agent engaged in 
the labour willingly. But we could not suppose 
that the desire to polish marble among females 
is so strong that in Arch street alone about two 
hundred willingly devote an hour to it almost 
every Sabbath morning. We rather suppose 
that their.employers have no scruples about 
working on the Sabbath themselves, and care 
not how they force their opinions upon others. 
It suggests to us the necessity of the present 
laws, or some perhaps more siringent, ere it can 
fairly be said that Christians are allowed to 
keep their Sabbaths. 


| a system of government not adapted to him. Is 


“The second proposition we will venture on is,/ 


his civil rights and his religious privileges, it is 


Congress to be a place to which a religious man 
cannot. be sent, or are duties to be demanded 
which he cannot fulfil? Christians ought to see 
to this, and check any usurpation of their civil 
rights, even though made by their representa- 
tives. No doubt circumstances might occur in 
which it would even be every Christian’s duty to 
meeton the Sabbath; but for the ordinary du- 
ties of Congress, or their electioneering squab- 
bles, which they are pleased to consider duties, 
they have certainly sufficient time without en- 
eroaching on that day. | 
Another infringement of the civil rights of the 
Christian is committed, when public offices are 
created requiring attendance on the Sabbath. 
‘I'hese exist, we believe, to a very limited ex- 
lent at present, but unless the proceedings of 
men in power are watched, and Christians know 
what are their rights, they may very soon be 
increased. ‘lhe Christian cannot engage in any 
business on the Sabbath, with a good conscience, 
and the more he permits his property, or influ- 
ence, to be employed on that day, eventually he 


| That no man should forfeit any civil privilege 


| 


If he withdraw}. 


tery, every minister, belonging to it, is required 


narrows the field for his own exertions. Let 
him be careful not to forge his own chains; and 
see that where equal duties are demanded of 
him, equal privileges are accorded in return. 

N > more is here asked for the Sabbath than 
could be claimed for a day set apart to Brahma, 
or any other religious purpose. But when we 
consider the immense advantages which all— 
even those who trample upon ils sacred obliga- 
tions, derive from the Sabbath, the argument 
becomes immensely cumulative.. The sweet 
strains from the sanctuary still the furious pas- 
sions, and infuse the love of harmony in the 
breast. Without it the voice of reason would 
be unheard, and the authority of the law unre- 
garded. And the legislator who exhibits a be- 
coming regard for the duties of that day, will 
best contribute to the permanency of his own 
acts, and the general wellare of the country. ° 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


LINES IN MEMORY OF MRS. A. 8. BRECKINRIDGE. 


She has gone to the home where the blossoms she nursed, 
Were carried by angels before her ; 

To the place, where in glory those blossoms have burst, 
The angels rejoicingly bore her, 


The sweet notes which.she sung to enliven the days, 
While to her the world was a dwelling ; 

Now ascend with the loud hallelujahs of praise, — 
Which round her Redeemer are swelling. 


Many streams of affection will flow by the urn, 
Which in its dark bosom received her; 

But that light they reflect, which so brilliant did burn, — 
To show that no false hope deceived her. 


And the deligate tendrils around her which grew, 
From her blessings the world cannot sever ; 

For the seeds which are planted ty Heaven are true 
To grow up to Heaven for ever. 


The friends of her bosom in deep fervent prayer, 
Gazed on till the parting was over ; 
Yea, the God whom she served was continually there, 
‘To guide her in peace to her Lover. 


For Jehovah she lived, to Jehovah she died, 
Then, borne upon faith’s mighty pinions, - 

In triumph she went, as a sweet smiling bride, 
To dwell in her loved One’s dominions, } 


For the Presbyterian. 


DOMESTIC COLONIZATION.—NO. IV. 

Mr. Editor—To what extent may the Church 
exert influence in this matter? And, How can 
her influence be exerted? In answer to these 
questions | shall drop but a few brief hints: 
hoping that some writer more able, and who 
can command more leisure than myself will fa- 
vour your readers with something more exten- 
sive. ‘The church should aim to bring the prin- 
ciples of our blessed religion to bear directly 
and efficiently upon all the interests of man, es- 
pecially upon the various social interests of our 
country. ‘To the church are committed, under 
God, the moral destinies of the world: and as 
civil liberty and the social comfort and prosperi- 
ty of nen are dependent upon Gospel morality. 
the church is the guardian of the State, and of all 
that is most valuable to man. ‘The great valley 
of the West is the vast cradle of infant nations. 
Year after yeat new independent States are born, 
and laid in its ample embrace ; and soon these 
new born States will grow to giant nations, Is 
it not important that they should be * trained up 
in the way they should go?” ‘The church of 
Christ must do this work or it-will not be done. 
AndI venture the opinion that the church should 
superintend the very birth of those States, and 
should prove their foster mother. But how can 
she perform this duty? Ist. The pulpit must 
speak out. The people must be. taught that 
whether they eat, or drink, or emigrate, or 
whatever they do. they should do all for the 
glory of God. ‘The ministry must press upon 
the people the principles of the gospel as the rule 
by which men should be guided in all their 
earthly enterprises. ‘The reckless migratory 
spirit ought to be checked. People ought to be 
taught tu be contented with their present lot, un- 
til a clear indicatign of God's providence shows 
them that they may change for the better, both 
as regards their temporal and spiritual comfort 
and usefulness. And when persons do deter- 
mine to emigrate, pastors should make particu- 
lar inquiry whither the sheep of their flocks 
propose to stray: and if it appear that spiritual 
things are disregarded, and that the sheep are 
likely to wander far without the precincts of any 
fold, and to cast themselves amongst wolves, 
earnest and affectionate remonstrance should be 
employed: nay, I am not certain that gross dis- 
regard of spiritual things miglit not be a. proper 
subject of discipline. 

2. ‘I'he religious press should speak out and 
throw light upun the subject. 

3. ‘I'he General: Assembly of our Church 
ought to take up this matter and devise some 
awe by which the forces of our church might be 

ept from scattering, and be judiciously disposed, 
Some agency might be appointed, at lecst, by 
which Presbyterian emigrants might be induced 
to move within the bounds of feeble congrega- 
tions in the West, so that the things that remain 
and are ready to die might be strengthened. . 

4. Itinerant missionaries, and others in the 
West, might by correspondence or by publica- 
tion, direct the attention of Christian emigrants 
to eligible situations ‘where churches might be 
formed, or where existing churches need strength- 
ening. In these ways much might be done to 
control the tide of emigration, and direct its 
currents so as to avert évils and secure ailvan- 


| pel. 


is now in press. 


runpur, on the 4th of September: 


season to us all. ‘hese young men, now about; 


congregations in the state of New Jersey ; 
during the ten years which [ have served it in 
the gospel, a sufficient number of families an 
individuals have emigrated from us to form 
very respectable nucleus of a congregation; and 
if these people had all gone to the same neigh- 
bourhood they might have established another 
** congregation of the Lord,”’ and have been hold- 
ing furth the word of life ; whilst they would be 
enjoying all the advantages of familiar society, 
instead of dwelling among strangers and pecple| 
of strange customs. 

With these hints T leave the subject for the] 
present; hoping that what I have said may 
draw attention thereto ; and may perhaps be the 
means of inducing some enterprising individuals} 
to test the practicability of some such scheme of 
domestic colonization as. the one have suggest- 
ed. If any of your readers feel disposed to try 
the plan, I can tel] them of several families from 
this region who purpose emigrating, and who 
perhaps could be induced to join in such an en- 
lerprise. Yours traly, &c. 


; _. For the Presbyterian 
A SUGGESTION. 
Mr. Editor—The season of the year has ar- 
rived when it is usual for us to do something for 
Foreign Missions. . By an order of this Presby- 


to preach a sermon on this subject, about the 
first of January,every year. Besides this a sub- 
scription has been opened in every congregation, | 
and every member has been called upon to sub- 
scribe what he may feel able to give, to the va- 
rious Boards of the Church, and at stated times 
in the year, these subscriptions are collected, 
and a sermon preached on the particular subject. 
‘his is the season for Foreign Missions. 

I have long thought, that our Church is not 
doing one half it ought to do on this subject, 
and judging, from the statements of the Board. 
it appears, that only a-small part of the Church 
is doing any thing. ‘The appeals of the Board 
have been faithful, and well calculated to reach 
the conscience, but they seem to pass without 
effect. Sumething must be done ; but who will 
dv it, and who will tell us what is to be done ? 
Our plans appear to be wisely laid, and for the 
management of them we have selected men, in 
my opinion, eminently qualified to execute 
them. And something has been done, and for 
this we should praise God—and the men who, 
under God, have done it, should fill a large 
place in our hearts, and should be remembered 
by us, whenever we appear at the throne of 
grace, to ask for blessings. But can we not do 
something more than we have ever done, or 
with our present plan, alone, are likely to do? 
Permit me to make a suggestion. 

Whilst I am not dispused to disturb our pre- 
sent organization, I would add the following 
feature.—Colonizalion. ‘That is, to persuade 
pious men and women, to go into foreign 
and heathen lands to form a colony or setile- 
ment, as missionaries, to plant the gospel and 
sustain it with all its institutions. I am aware 
of many difficulties which may be suggested ; 
but let it be remembered that all these difficulties 
vanish, when any scheme is proj+cted for com- 
mercial or agricultural advantages, in a heathen 
or foreign land. ‘There is hardly a nook or cor- 
ner of the globe, where you cannot finda Scotch-| 
man or a Yankee, who has gone there for pur- 
poses of wealth, pleasure, curiosity, or science. 
Every man who has read the history of the early 
settlement of a new country, or the frontiers of 
our own country, must know the trials to which 
the emigranis were subjected. Now will not 
men go to heathen Jands, in the same way, to 
spread the gospel. ‘Ihe fact is, we are permit- 
ting the careless and irreligious to go and settle our 
own frontiers, as pioneers—when they go for pur- 
poses of wealth or enterprise—and then they live 
and die and leave their families in the posses- 


sion of large tracts of land, but without the gos- 
Many of the wealthiest families in our 
comparatively new countries, are descendants of] 
pioneers. Could we not add to our presen 
Board the supervision of organizing and sendin 
out such colonies as will go to take the gospel 
with them? At the present rate we are sending 
out missionaries, the world will never be evan- 
gelized. At present [ will not discuss this sub- 
ject. I throw out the suggestion ; if you think it 
worthy of yublication you may insert it in your 
paper, and if it should attract any attention, | 
nay then give you an outline of my views, for 
carrying it out. C. 


From the Chronicle for February. 


PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Recent INTELLIGENcE.—The Rev. J. Por- 
ter, writing on the 18th of September, gives an 
.ccount of the High School at Lodiana. He 
says: 

‘Gur High School appears in a more prosper- 
ous condition than it has done fur some time, if 
we regard numbers as a sign of its prosperity. 
‘he prospect of retaining our scholars till they 
are thoroughly educated is perhaps no better; 
and indeed we cannot expect it to be better till 
the number of half-educated youth exceed the 
demand for situations in government service. 
But the larger our number of scholars the soon. 
er that demand will be supplied, and then we 
may hope to retain our pupils even till they be- 
come well educated. . . . [In the meanwhile, 
the pupils are under the daily influence of the 
missionaries, and though their instructions are 
less beneficial, because limited as to time, and 
occupied with an undue proportion of element- 
ary lessons, yet we cannot doubt the importance 
of the labour thus employed in the schvol. ‘The 
scholars form, not merely a school, but a daily 
congregation for religious instruction ; and they 
connect the mission in various ways with the 
native community. Were more fervent prayers 
offered for this institution, might we not hope} 
to see more encouraging results?—Mr. Porter 
remarks, that if the scholars continue to increase| 
it will be impossible to keep within the limits 
authorized by the Board for its support, but 
mentions that Christian friends, at the station 
will provide means to meet ils inereased expense. | 
We have obtained funds, unasked, for the estab- 
lishment of a school in the native languages, and 
are only waiting to obtain a suitable teacher to 
make a beginning. 

In connexion with this, itis encouraging to 
mention, that an English friend has given 700 
rupees, or about $350, to the mission for various 
missionary . purposes—of which 250 rupees 
were designated for an almshouse in the nativel 
city. Mr. Porter mentions coneerning the 
press: | 

The presses are now both running most of 
the time; but as funds are not to be had, we 
feel no anxiety about pushing business. We 


have printed a volume of Tracts in Panjabi, of| . 


about 200 pages !2mo., whichis now in the 
binder’s hands... . A similar volume of Hindi 
We have commenced the 
New Testament in Panjabi, and are now about 
the 19th of Matthew. = 


The Rev. J. R. Campbell writes from Saha- 


** You will be glad to hear that on the first 
Sabbath of last month I had the sincere pleasure 
of baptizing three of the young men now in the 
boarding-schvol, on.a profession of their faith, 
and of administering to them the same evening, in 
connexion with the other members of the native 
chureh, the emblems of our Saviour’s dying 
love. It was truly an interesting and joyful 


the ages of sixteen or seventeen, have been tn- 
der our care and instruction for nearly six years! 
past, and during the last three years they have 
been interesting and regular inquirers on the sub- 
ject of religion. For more than a year they 
were anxious to join the church, but were kept 
back in order to have a better opportunity of 
testing their sincerity, and to give them time to 
learn more about the religion of Christ, and to 
weigh well the importance of the step which’ 


tages. Iam the pastor of one of the largest they were about to take. Afier a long and close, 


German Benevolent Society, 


examination of their conduct, and a careful in- 
quiry by the session of the church as to their 
experience of religion, we came satisfactorily \o 
the conclusion, that we ought not any r to 
deny them the privileges of Christ’s house; we 
felt something like the Apostle Peter, when he 
said, under very similar circumstances, ** Can 
any man forbid water, that these should not be 
baptized 7". They seem to be exceedingly hap- 
py since, and if you were to sit where | now 
write, and to hear as I do the voice of prayer 
and praise ascending from their apartments, I 
am sure you would rejoice with us it: this work 
of grace. ‘The six Christian boys all express a 
strong desire to engage in missionary work, 
when their education shall be finished, and 
hence their studies are now directed to that ob- 
ject.”” 


From the Chronicle for February. 
A MISSION TO THE JEWS RECOMMENDED. 


A mission to the Jews has been contemplated 
by the Board for years, and has received the ap- 
proval of the General Assembly on the recom- 
mendation of the Board. It has also been 
brought before the attention of the readers of the 
Chronicle on more than one occasion. ‘The Ex- 


‘ecutive Committee have delayed to enter upon 
active measures in order to establish this mis- . 


sion, for two reasons, the want of men and the 
want of means, both of which are conclusive so 
long as they exist, but neither of which, it is 
believed, ought to exist much longer. In order 
to aid indirecting public attention to the claims 
of the ancient people of God on our churches, 
we insert a letter from a respectable layman in 
the West. ‘Those of our readers who cannot 
conveniently consult the work referred to by our 
correspondent, will find an interesting and valu- 
able synopsis of its contents in the Princeton 
Review of July last. 

, Jan. 7, 1845.—My Dear Sir—I am 
pleased to see from the last Chronicle [the Jan- 
‘uary number ] that there isa hope of the Board's 
turning its attention to ‘a Jewish mission. It 
seems strange, indeed, that it has nat occupied 
the minds of the members of the Board much 
sooner. As for myself, the Jews have for along 
time occupied my mind more than all the world 
besides ; and my idea has been that our church- 
es cannot expect to prosper, so long as Goud’s 
own people are quite neglected by them. From 
the Chronicle I was quite astonished to see that 
so little has been done by the Christian worl 
on their behalf. Very little effort has been made 
to send them missionaries ; and it is to be feared, 
(if 1 can judge by our churches,) less still has 
been done by prayer for their conversion. 

On my return from Europe I purchased the 
Report of the Mission sent by the Free Church 
of Scotland to the Holy Land, which I have 
read with much interest.* You will find ita good 
guide as to places eligible for a missionary sta- 
tion, as the Deputation returned through the 
Continent. Several places afford good ground 
to occupy.—On last Sabbath a collection was 
taken up’in our church, and I have subscribed 
$100, provided you send the Jews a mission this 
year. Your friend. 


* [This interesting work is in course of publica- 
tion by the Presbyterian Board of Publication.— 
Ed. Pres. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
OppostTIon To THE ENGLISH EsTABLISHMENT. 
— The British anti-state church movement is not 
suffered to sleep. ‘The Association formed by 


dissenting ministers of all denominations within 
the last year, is actively at work through the 


press, and by public assemblies and speeches, | 


w effect a dissolution of church and state—an 
alliance productive as they think of evil and only 
evil continually. At a great meeting of the 
above arsociation in Bath recently, Rev. Dr. 
Cox made a brilliant speech, in which he obser- 
ved that the alliance between church and state 
unchurched the true church of Christ. Jesus 
himself had declared that his kingdom was not 
of this world ; and what would the humble fish- 
ermen say, who were taught this truth by Him, 
to a church deriving its might and wealth from 
the civil government? Christ’s was a spiritual 
church, and disdained the pride and pomp and 
wealth of this world ; but church establishments 
courted them all, and this clinging to the things 
of the world by the professed servants of God 


was— 


« Guilt’s greatest blunder and the loudest laugh of hell.” 


A Pourir at a Discount. — The Centre 
Church of New Haven, having remodeled their 
Church, sent their old Pulpit as a present to the 
Sandwich Islands. By the following extract 
from a Sandwich Island paper, it will be seen 
that the donors valued their present more highly 
than the recipients. 

‘* The benevolent propensities of our Ameri- 
can brethren not unfrequently display themselves 
in a remarkable manner. We have often been 
amused in witnessing the opening of some huge 
package, prepared by kind souls afar off, for the 
comfort of their friends this way. But we ven- 
ture to say a grealer or more sfriking display 
of charity, was never exhibited in our streets, 
than during the progress through them of the 
huge pine wood pulpit, recently landed from the 
Glube. It has made its appearance here, cover- 
ed with carved work and cushion, whose lustre 
has somewhat faded through long years of 
preaching, flights of steps andall. If an Esqui- 
maux, clothed in skins and redolent with train 
oil, had been suddenly dropped into our prin- 
cipal thoroughfare, he would not have been more 
astonished at the heat, than the recipients of this 
bounty were at its magnitude. ‘The cost of get- 
ting it here, cannot be much short of two hun- 
dred dollars, and its use may be represented 
thus, 0. From its tout ensemble we are not at 
all surprised that its original proprietors were 
pleased to get it twenty thousand miles from 
home.” 


Cuarity IN THE City or New Yorz.—We 
find in the Observer the following calculations 
of the number of persons relieved by charity in 
the city of New York. Happy is it that where 
distress exists there is also a disposition to re- 
lieve it: 

New York Dispensary, 

Northern Dispensary, 

Eastern Dispensary, 

Female Assistant Society for reliev- 
ing sick poor, 


22.441 
18,740 


5,000 
4,009 
New York Hospital, — 2,116 
City Alms House Department, 54,620 
Aided by churches, (estimate) 5,000 
Relieved by private charity, (estimate) 10,000 
Society for poor widows and children, 1,449 
Other societies not enumerated, (est.) 5,000 


138,610 


Porery 1n Lovistana, 1777.—The following 
extract from a sermon recently preached in New 
Orleans, by the Rev. J. B. Warren, will show 
what Popery was there, when it had the power 
to persecute: * The first minister of the Gospel 
of the Presbyterian or Puritan faith, and proba- 
bly the first Protesfant minister that ever came 
to this part of the country, was the Rev. Jede- 
diah Smith, of Granville,. Massachusetts. He 
landed at New Orleans in the year 1777. Civil 
and religious liberty had not then greeted and 
blest these shores. ‘The flag of a foreign despot 
waved over the ramparts of our city. ‘The reli- 
gion of the priest, with its idolatrous rites and 
pagan mummeries, Was theonly religion tolerated. 
The ghostly lords of the country denounced the 
good man as a heretic, seized and confiscated 
his library, and treated his person with indigni- 
ty. He lefi the city. On his passage to Nat- 
chez he was taken with the fever of our climate, 
and just as the boat reached the place of its des- 
tination, he expired, He arrived at Natchez 


only to finda grave. Such was the short and me- 


lancholy career of the first Presbyterian minister 
of the Gospel who came to Louisiana. _ His per- 
seeutors heard the announcement of his death 


with triumph. ‘They vainly imagined that the 


‘awful heresyof Puritanism, as they denominated 


it, was now extinct, and would never again take 
root in their soil.” 


Mr. Parker AND THE Unrrarians —A por- 
tion of the Unitarians in Buston seem deter- 
mined not to fellowship ‘Theodore Parker, nor 
to give countenance to his infidelity. - We learn 
that on the last Sabbath, Rev. J. F. Clark, in 
compliarice with the unbounded liberality which 
he advocates, exchanged pulpits with Mr. Par- 
ker, and that a portion of Mr. Clark’s congrega- 
tion, nearly half, took that occasion to retire lor 
public worship to Amory Hall. We know not 


| whether the division is likely to be permanent. 


Tartar Lanevace.—Mr. Cushing, it is sta- 
ted, during his recent mis-ion learned the ‘lar- 
tar language, which is the court language of the 
Celestials. He has secured a valuable library of 
that language, comprising quite the cream of Tar- 


-|tar literature. 
Wesster’s Dictionary.—A’ cotemporary, 


noticing a new edition of this work, says, Dr. 
Webster himself published the first edition of 
his Dictionary in quarto, which sold at $20, 
then the octavo edition in two volumes, at $13, 
but it should be known that the octavo edition 
not only comprises the whole of the quarto, but 
contains several thousand words in addition; 
beside which the edition now published em- 
braces a supplement prepared by Dr. Websier, 
containing some additional thousands of words 
not found in the abridgments or in any other 
Dictionary. ‘The preparation of this great work 
occupied twenty years of the learned author's 


10.235 


time, and after the appearance of the first edi- 
tion, he spent the labour of thirteen more years 
in improving it; indeed, his efforts to render it 
as perfect as it now appears, ceased only with 
his life, 

RalLways AND THE SaBBATH.—A correspon- 
dence is published in the English newspapers, 
between the Hon, Somerset Maxwell and Sir 
Andrew Agnew, on the subject of the desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath by traffic on railways. ‘The 
former gentleman had declined to co-operate in 
the formation of a railway, on that ground, and 
Sir Andrew addressed to him a letter in which 
it was contended that Christian men ought to 
take shares, in order that they might be able to 
protest and vote in such companies, and thus 
endeavour to bring about a better state of things. 
To this Mr. Maxwell replied that he had expect- 
ed to be supported in-his decision at least by the 


quite prepared for the opposition and derision 
of others. He then» proceeded to dispose of 
Sir Andrew Agnew’s position, and shows, we 
think, that the great advocate for the Sabbath, 
and leader of those who seek its more rigid ob- 
servance, is inconsistent with himself in enforcing 
such a contradiction. The question in’ area 
on purely religious grounds. ‘he two main 
points argued by Mr. Maxwell, in justification of 
his refusal to co-operate with a company that 
intend to run their trains on Sunday, are, that 
he should then be undoing in practice what he 
did by protest, and that separation from evil, 
with protest against the evil when. thus separa- 


|ted, is the only course for a consistent Christian 


to adopt. While upon this subject we may men- 
tion, to the credit of this country, that the Post- 
master General, in the advertisement for propo- 
sals for carrying the mails through the state of 
New York, has almost invariably specified a 
contract for only six days in the week, thus dis- 
pensing to a very great extent with Sunday ser- 
vice. ‘lhe example is a good one, for which 
the Postmaster General will receive the thanks 
of the religious and moral portion of the commu- 
nity. 

PrnnsyLvanta Pustic Scuoots.—The whole 
number of children in the commonwealth, be- 
tween the ages of four and sixteen, is 192,027. 
Amount raised for the support of schools, includ- 
ing the income of the surplus revenue, $558, 
197. 23, being nearly $41,000 more than was 


raised the previous year. 


Time.— Benjamin Franklin said “time is 
money.” ‘That is the reason why editors are 
not rich—for they have no time at all at theirown 
dispozal, Perhaps too, this is the reason why 


so many people take so much of it to pay their 
debis with, 


Lunatics On1o.—The sixth annual report 
of the Lunatic Asylum of Ohio gives the whole 
number of patients in the institution as 541. 
‘Their occupations are thus stated :—Farmers, 
117; Teachers, 16; Shoemakers, 10; ‘Tailors, 
8; Tailoresses, 7; Blacksmiths, 6; Students, 
3: Labourers, 37 ; Carpenters, 12; Clerks, 8; 
Merchants, 7; Preachers, 7; Lawyers, 6; 
Musicians, 2. | 

CENSORSHIP OF THE PRESs.—Many as are the 
evils attending our own free government, we ex- 
perience nothing like the arbitrary and oppres- 
sive enactments to which the press in Bavaria is 
subjected. The censorship is thus described in 
a foreign paper just received : Every morning 
a police officer attends at the Post Office of 
Munich to receive all the newspapers which ar- 
rive there, to carry them to the office of the cen- 
sors, where they are opened and read. If the 
contain nothing objectionable, they are forwa 
ed to their addresses ; but if they treat of one out 
of the thousand subjects which are forbidden to 
be discussed in Bavaria, the subscriber loses his 
journal.”” How many papers would be publish- 
ed in this country under such restrictions, and if 
published what would they be worth as vehicles 
of inteiligence! Let us be thankful for a Free 
Press, liable as it is to abuse, in the hands of 
wicked men.— Boston Recorder. | 

SHALL THE Priests Marry ?—A movement 
has been commenced among some learned men 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Germany, 
having for its object the repeal of that law of the 


riage. 

Insanity in New Jersey.—In 1840, there 
were in New Jersey four hundred and fifteen in- 
sane persons, and two hundred idiots; the num- 
ber at present is undoubtedly much larger. From 
that part of Miss Dix’s report on this subject 
now published, giving an account of the 
and Poor Houses in the counties of Salem, Cum- 
berland, Gloucester, Burlington, and part of 
Monmouth, we learn that in these counties there 
are sixty insane persons. Some of these insane 
persons have been a cause of vast expense : for 
instance, in the Salem Poor House, there is one 
who has been crazy seventeen years, and another 
nearly thirty years! One of these has been out 
of his small apartment but ten times in more than 
seventeen years! He has been chained by the 
leg more than twenty years! and the only warmth 
introduced into his cell, is from a small stove- 
pipe, which passes through one corner of it. 

University OF THE City or New Yorx.— 
This Institution is enjoying a good degree of 
prosperity. The number of students in the four 
college classes is about one hundred and forty; in 
the medical department, about three hundred 
and seventy-five; in the preparatory department, 
one hundred and eighty or one hundred and 
ninety. ‘Total in the University, about seven 
hundred. In addition to the Chancellor, the 
Hon. ‘Theodore Frelinghuysen, there are six pro- 
fessors in the collegiate department, viz: Messrs. 
Mason, Henry, Lewis, Johnson, Loomis, and 
Draper. 
medical department. 


New York Srate Lisrary.—The annual 
report of the ‘T'rusiees of this institution suggests 
some revision of the clause in the constitution 
in reference to the loan of books from the libra- 
ry, as the loss from this cause has been very 
great. ‘The ‘Trustees recommend that an unap- 
propriated sum of five hundred dollars, now re- 
maining after the purchase of beoks, be ex pend- 
ed in alterations and repairs in the interior of 


ernments have been supplied to a certain extent 
with duplicate copies of records and laws. 
Common Scuoots 1x Onto.— We have before 
us the annual pe as of the Secretary of State on 
the condition of the Common Schools in the 


prominent friends of the Sabbath, though he was 


church which denies to priests the right of mar- - 


ails - 


There are also six professors in the — 


the building. ‘The English and French Gov- 
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of keeping the subject before them, and enliven- 


Chronicle. 


next. 
Srrone Testimony.-—There is: great weight 


lady. Called upon (to testify in the matter and 


_=——to the witnesses and counsels—and gratifying 


‘extracts are devoied to the Public 


‘are apportioned by the 
conformity to the provisions of the act.” 


troller not to pay money to any school in which 


publie instruction. 


~ergy and healthy condition of the vocal organs; 


. Jack Frost had insiantly clutched the gushing 


-them fast ull they were congealed and fixed as 


Francis McCully, an American by birth, and from 


Post,) has recently made an important simplification 


ing business. The new 
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Biate of Ohio. _This report containe much vale 2 


first 


returns are any thing but favourable... ‘The fact 
- is, that this, like other great objects, needs agita- 


tion. body niust make it their business 
to stir up other people's minds, and put them in 


thinking train... ‘The people are well dispos-| 


ed towarde-education ; but.they do not take the 
same active interest in it they do in merchandise 
and. polities. Hence, there is a constant need 


ing their minds on this particular subject.—Cin- 

Vemperance Essay—One Honprep Dot- 
Paemiua.— Ihe Executive Committee of 
the General ‘I'emperance Council of the city of 
New York offer a Premium of one hundred dol- 
lars cash for the best Essay adapted to the pre- 
sent state Of the ‘Temperance Reformation—nat 
‘wo exceed eight aciavo peges. All papers for 
competition to be sent in prior to the 20th March 


in the evidence furnished in favour of ‘Temper- 
ance, by the experienced Chaplain of the Massa- 
‘chusetis Siate Prison. In his last report, he 
says, Speaking of the causes of crime, that 
* whatever may be said of other causes, there is 
oné which, pre-eminently and above all others, 
debases, impoverishes, and destroys ; and which 
leads to the perpetration of every spécies of 
enormity. The cause stands out in characters 


~whica none can mistake, on all our almshouses,| 
peniteatiaries, and prisons. 


It is the inToxicat- 
anc cup. Could the fountains of intemperance 
‘but be dried up, what a ¢hange would come over 
the face of civil society. | 

Tux Triat or Bissorp Onperpvonx.—The 
New York Sun, says:—Such has been the ex- 
citement.and eager desire to peruse the testi- 
mony, that Messrs. Appleton, the publishers, 
confidently calculate on circulating over 50,000 
copies. In some respects the public will be dis- 
appointed, as the evidence is eonfined simply to 
four ladies and two gentlemen—and composes} 
in itself but a small portion of the book. The 
residue is made up of legal arguments, cross 
examinations and clerical opinions. ‘The charge! 
against the Bishop was that in 1837, he had 
deen guilty of acts of impropriety towards a 
Jady, the wife of a clergyman, and subsequently 
to two other single ladies, and also to a married 


required to do so by appeals which they could 
not resist, the ladies reluctantly appeared on the 
stand, and without doubt related what had taken 
place. ‘The investigation has been painful no 
doubt to all parties—to the accused and accusers| 


only to those who feed on scandal and live in an 
atmosphere ‘where neither virtue nor religion 

New Scuoot System.—The New 


York American Republican, in giving extracis| 


from the Report of Dr. ‘These 
chool Socie- 

This class of our common schools is the 
lass which has been tried so long, and is so de- 
‘servedly popular by those who are opposed to 
foreign innovation, and who wish to preserve 
our school system from the intrigue and mischiel, 
to which it has been subjected since new sys- 
‘tems have been adopted or engrafted on to the 
old. It will be observed * that the common 
schocls of this city and county are of three 
classes, denominated respectively —1. public and 
public primary schovls, which are all under the 
care.of the Public School Society ; 2. ward 
schools and ward primary schools, which are 
managed by the commissioners, inspectors, and 
trustees of the individual wards; and 3. corpor- 
ate schools, which are conducted by the officers 
elected under their respective charters. All these 
are by the present law placed under the super- 
vision of the county superiniendent as, also sub-} 


ject to the inspection of the school officers of 


the several wards within which they are rege r 


since they all derive a portion or the whole 
ublic revenues, which 


their support from the 
oard of Education, in 


No Biste—No Scnoor Money.—The ques-} 
tion whether any school from which the Bible] 
is excluded, is entitled, under the existing law, 
to receive a share of the public money, is now 

ut in the way of being judicially settled, the 
uniter Council of the City of New York 
having passed a resolution directing the Comp- 


the Bible is prohibited, or from which it is ex- 


cluded. 


Vocat Music 1n Scnoots.—A Re- 


port was lately presented to the Board. of Direc-| 


tors of the First School District of Pennsylvania. 
by a committee appointed to look into the pro- 
priety of introducing Vocal Music into the Pub- 
lic Schools of Philadelphia. ‘The subject was 
referred to the Board of Control, wiih a resolu- 
tion expressing the opinion of the Board of Di- 
rectors, that vocal music should form a pari of 
‘The report shows, ficst, 
the inflnence of vocal music on the discipline 
and culture of schools ;° and, secondly, its influ- 
ence on the health and temperament of scholars. 
In the schools into which it has been introduced, 
the tendency has been to increase the number 
of pupils, and secure a more constant attendance. 
A certificate, signed by forty-one clergymen of 
Boston, expresses their highest confidence in 
singing, scientifically taught, as a method of mo- 
ral suasion, and ‘ suggests to their brethren in the 
ministry, that they encourage, by publicad dres- 
ses or otherwise, as they may deem proper, the 
cultivation of music, not only in common schools, 
among the youth of our country,”” but also in 
whatever other spheres might be opened. Some 
ten or twelve distinguished physicians give their 
Opinion that vocal music, properly restricted and 
regulaied, is an exercise of great value to the en- 


that its beneficial action on the body is much 
impioved by the accompanying mental excita- 
tion, the animal econoiny being known to de- 
rive most advantage from exertions which have 
a sufficient object, and which are agreeable as 
well as stimulating. 


A Crvystat Fountarx.—The fountain in the 
Bowling Green, New York, during the recent 
cold weather, seems to have realized the idea of 
the poet, who called architecture, ** frozen poet- 
ry.” ‘It looked, says the Republican, as though 
the fountain had been in full play, its foamy 
waters tumbling down in snowy whiteness on 
every side of the huge pile of rough rocks, when 


torrent, spray and all, in his icy fingers and held 


perfectly as a daguerreotype likeness. 
Important Improvement Corton Spinnine.— 
his infancy a resident of the town of Paterson in 
New Jersey, where he has been engaged in the con- 
struction of machinery, (says the N. Y. Evening 


in the process of spinning cotton. He has invented 


an improvement of the machine called the Throstle,| 


which we are told by competent judges is likely to 
work @ great revolution in the cotion manufactur- 
process requires less than 
half. the power required by the ordinary machine, 
takes less oil, dispenses with the use of bands, 
makes a smal'er amount of waste, enables one per- 
son to attend a larger number of spindles, yet with 
all its'economy in these several ts, produces} 
more yarn and of a better quality. A small model 
of the invention, containing about 132 spindles, is 
now and has been for several weeks in operation at 
the factory of General Godwin, in Paterson, where| 
its utility and success has been demonstrated to the 
satisfaction ofall the practical men who have seen 
it work. Mr. McCully, the inventor, hae already 
secured patents for his machine in England, France, 
Belgium, Mexico, and this ‘country; and is likely to 
reahze considerable fortune as well as extensive 


THE NESTORIAN MISSION... 
‘ - Io this mission Me. Boré, a Jesuit, who has 
been tinceasing in. his opposition to the Ameri- 
can missionaries, is now assailing them through 
the s, but with very little success. ‘This 
Mr. Boré has appeared in so many characters in 
the East that it is difficult to say which of them 
fairly belongs to him. At Oroomiah he was 
scientific traveller, a humble school teacher, a 
colonel with sword and epaulettes, and a French 
consul general, destined to the Holy Land. His 
communications appear in the annals of the Ly- 
ons Propagation Society,.and it may be_infer- 
red, perhaps, that he is one of their emissaries. 

The Biole has been proscribed by the Greek 
Patriarch, who, soon after the publication of the 
Pope's bull anathematizing Bible Societies, ad- 
dressed a circular to. all his Bishops, requiring 
them **most carefully to see to it, that within 
their diocese ~there be neither bought, nor sold, 
nor read by the Christians onder their charge, 
anti-religious, anti-government books, such as 
entirely corrupt the Christian people in politics, 
religion, and morals’; unchangeably to persevere 
in such watchfulness, and take good heed that 
this Old ‘Testament, recently published, be nei- 
ther bought, nor sold, nor read, in their diocese, 
nor any kind of anti-religious, anti-goverument 
book.” ‘They were moreover ‘*toconfirm the 
people in their civil and religious duties, that 
they might please God, the royal government, 
and their holy mother herself, the great Church 
of Christ.’ 

It is strongly implied in the last quoted para- 
graph, that the reading or circulating of the 
Holy Scriptures will not be considered only as 
an act of hostility to the church, but also as an 
offence against the ‘Turkish. government. A 
letter from Mr. Dwight, published in the Mis- 
sionary Herald, from which we have abridged 
the above, says: **’The Vicar Apostolic of the 
papists in Constantinople has lately published 
an address to his flock in French, in which he 
calls upon them to awake to the importance of 
making efforts, by contributions and otherwise, 
in aid of the Lyons Propagation Society, and 
with special reference to the gathering into the 
bosom of the papal church all the heretics in 
these Eastern churches; that is the Greeks, the 
Armenians, the Jacobites, and the Nestorians. 
This leuer has given great offence to the Greeks; 
and it is reported, on good authority, that even 
the foreign ambassadors of the great papal pow- 
ers have expostulated with the Archbishop on 
his folly, in putting forth a tract so adapted to 
excite religious animosities.”,—V. Y. Com. Adv. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Coneress.— Senate, Monday, February 3.—Me- 
morials were presented against the annexation of 
Texas, from New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Dickenson presented a petition from persons 
claiming to live near Canada, praying that if the 


Mexican province called Texas, be annexed to the} 


United States, Canada may be taken too. 

Mr. Porter, of Michigan, presented a petition of 
like purport, from citizens of Detroit, and asked 
that it might be read. The memorial gave strong 
reasons for the policy of purchasing, or otherwise 
acquiring Canada—a subject which engaged the 
serious attention of our fathers, as was to be seen 
in the articles of confederation. | 

_ Mr. Johnson presented. resolations of the Legis- 
Jature of Louisiana. which declares the belief that 
a large majority of the citizens of Louisiana were 
in favour of annexing Texas, if it could be consti- 
tutionally done, &c. 

‘Mr. Dayton presented resolutions of the Legis 
lature of New Jersey, in opposition to the annexa- 
tion of Texas. , 

Mr. Dix, of New York, presented a memorial in 
favour of the distribution of the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands among the States. | 

Mr. Walker submitted a resolution in relation to 
the counting of the votes for President and Vice- 
President, proposing a. joint committee, and that 
three members be appointed on the part of the Sen- 
ate. The resolution was adopted. 

. The ge bill was then taken up and consid- 
ered until the bour of adjournment without getting 
through with it. The Senate refused to give up 
the franking privilege, the vote being 15 ayes to 
20 nays. | 

It was expected that the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations would have made their report 
upon the subject of the Annexation of Texas to- 
day, but indisposition prevented Mr. Archer the 
chairman, from attending. 

The vote of the Senate last year respecting the 
stood as follows: 


an, Pa. Colquitt, Ga. Fulton, Ar 
son, Miss. Huger, S. C. Lewis, Ala. McDuffie, S. C. Sem- 
pie. Ark. Sturgeon, Pa. Walker, Miss. Wood- 


ury, iN, 

Navb—Allen, of Ohio, Archer, Va. Atherton, N. H. Bar- 
row, La. Bates, Mass Bayard, Del. Benton, Mo. Berrien, Ga. 
Choate, Mass. Clayton, Del. Crittenden, Ky. Dayton, N. J. 
Evans, Me. Fairfield, Me. Foster. Tenn. Francis, R. I. Hun- 
tington, Conn. Jarnigan, Tenn. Johnson, La. Mangum, N. 
C. Merrick, Md. Miiler, N. J, Morehead, Ky. Niles, Conn. 
Pearce, Md. Phelps, Vt. Porter, Mich. Rives, Va. Simmons, 
R. I. Tallmadge. N. Y. ‘Tappan, Ohio, Upham, Vt. Wood- 
bridge, Mich. Wright. N. Y.—34._ . 

Of those who voted in the negative, Mr. Tall- 
madge and Mr. Wright, are no longer members. 
Their successors, it is supposed will vote for the 
project, and so will Mr. Foster, of Tennessee. Mr. 

annegan, of Indiana, who was absent when the 
treaty was vcted on last year, it is supposed wil] 
now vote in the affirmative. This will give twenty 
votes—leaving seven more to be got before the join: 
resolution can pass. 

Tuesday Feb. 4.—The Post Office bill was taken 
up; during its discussion Mr. Archer asked leave 
to make a report upon the joint resolution for the 
annexation of Texas. 

Mr. Archer said that his state of health was such 
that he was compelled to throw himself upon the 
courtesy of the Senate, to permit him, out of order, 
to make a report upon this very interesting subject, 
in order that he might withdraw immediately after. 

The Post Office Bill was then momentarily laid 
on the table. 
- Mr. Archer then sent to the Chair the report in 
question, together with all the memorials and reso- 
lutions on the subject, which had been referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The Report of the Committee ends with the fol- 
lowig resolution, viz: 

Resolved, That the joint resolution passsd by the 
House of Representatives, for the Annexation of 
Texas to the United States, be rejected. ; 

A motion was made for printing the report and 
resolution which was adopted. | 

Mr. Buchanan said he was in a minority of one 
in the Committee, which made this report, and, at 
the proper time, he should advocate the passage of 
the measure as it came from the House. 

The Post Office bill was then taken up and dis- 
cussed til] the adjournment. 


House of Representatives, Monday, Feb. 3.—The 
House took up the bill to extend the time of com- 
pleting the Ohio and Chesapeake Canal, and to en- 
able the company to raise money upon a pledge of 
its property, which, after some opposition, and 
taking the yeasand naysseveral times, was passed. 
This bill, it is expected, will enable the Company to 
raise money to complete the Canal to Cumberland. 

The Oregon bill was then taken up and the ques- 
tion taken upon the several amendments adopted in 
Committee of the Whole, which were all concurred 
in, by yeas and nays, and the bill passed, yeas 140, 
ee 59. As follows: 

’eas—Messrs. Anderson, Arrington, Atkinson, Belser, 
Benton, Bidiack, Edward J. Black, James Black, James A. 
Biack, Blackwell, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brod- 
head, Aaron V. Brown, William J. Brown, Buffington, Burke, 
Burt, Caldwell, Carpenter, Jeremiah E. Cary, Shepherd 
Cary, Catlin, Chappell, Clinton, Cobb, Cullom, Dana, Daniel, 


Darragh, John W. Davis, Dean, Deliet, Dickey, Dillingham,} 


Douglass, Duncan, Dunlap, Ellis, Elmer, Fariee, Ficklin. 
Florence, Foster, French, Fuller, Byram Green, Grider, Han- 
nibal, Hamlin, Hammett, Haralson, Hardin, Henley, Her- 
rick, Hoge, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hubbell, 
Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Charlies J. Ingersoll, Irvin, 
Jameson, Cave Johnson, Periey B. Johnson, Andrew John- 
son, Andrew Kennedy, Presion King, Kirkpatrick, La- 
branche, Leonard, Lucas, Lumpkin, Lyon, McCausien, Ma- 
clay, McClelland, McClernand, McConnell, McDowell, Mc- 
Kay, Mathews, Jos. Morris, Isaac E.. Morse, Norris, 
Owen, Parmenter, Payne, Pettit, Pollock, Emery D. Poiter, 
Pratt, Ramsey, Rathbun, D.S Reid, Reding, Relfe, Rhett, 
Ritter, Roberts, Robinson, Rogers, Russell, St. John, Sample, 
Schenck, ‘Thos. H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, Simons, 
Simpeon, Slidel!, Thos. Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, Stet- 
son, John- Stewart, Stiles, James W. Stone, Alired P. Stone, 
Strong, Sykes, Taylor, Tibbatis, Tucker, Vanmeter, Welter, 
Wentworth, Wethered, Wheaton, Benjamin White, Wil- 
liams, Woodward, Joseph A. Wright, Yancey, Yost—140. 
Navs—Meesrs. Abbott, Adams, Ashe, Baker, Barringer, 
Barnard, » Milton Brown, Campbeil; Carroll ,Cau 
sin, Rueben, Chapman, Chilton, Clinch, Clingman, Coles. 
Collamer. Garrett Davis, R, D. Davie, Deberry, Fish, Foot, 
it, Harper, Hudson, Hunt, Jose 
R. Ingersoll, Jenks, Geo. W. Jon~s, John P. Kennedy, D. P. 
King, Meclivaine, Marsh, Edward Joy Morris, F. H. Morse 


-which laws to be in forre till a 


gEas—Atcheson, of Mo. Bagby, Ala. Breeze, Buchan-} 
Heywood, N. C. Hender-} 


ughes, | 


| tody three of the most reckless and desperate of the 


fame as a mechanician, by his ingenuity, 


| Mose'ey, Newton, Pater:on, Pey‘on, Pheenix, Elisha 
ter, Preston, Rockwell, Rodney 


R. Pot 
Senter, Severance, Albert 


&m'th, Caleb B, Smith, Stephens, Andrew Stewart, ] 
"Wilden, ier, Vineou, Johns White, Winthrop, 

- The Oregon bill, as it finally passed the House, 
provides that the country lying west of the summit 
of the Rocky Mountains, bounded south by the 42d 
degree of north latitude, and north by the 54th de- 
gree 49 minutes, be organized into a temporary 
government to be called the Oregon territory.. A 
governor and secretary to be appointed for the term 
of five years. A judge, tobe appointed during good 
behaviour, to have common Jaw and chancery juris- 
diction. The governor and judge to adopt and pub- 


lisk such laws of any of the States or Territories}. 


&c.,as they deem proper, and report to Congress, 
neral assembly 
shall be organized. Slavery probibited. Governor 
to appoint magistrates. The. President is requir- 
ed to cause due notice to be given to the British 
Government of the desire and#intention of the Go- 
vernment of the United States to annul and abru- 
gate the convention with Great Britain relative 
to the joint occupancy of said territory; the bill not 
to affect in any way any right which eny British 
subject may have in the territory, until the expira- 
tion of twelve months after such notice shal! have 
been given by the President of the United States. 

Tuesday, February 4.—The bill to reduce the 
price of Public Lands, was discussed in Committee, 
which rose without definite action. 


Tae Weatner.—The newspapers from all quar- 
ters of the country speak of the late thorough 
change in the weather. Aftera January of Spring 
temperature, the weather suddenly changed on the 
lat inst., to severely cold. The thermometor at 
Albany on the Ist inst., was eight degrees below 
zero. At Boston, New York, and Philadelphia on 
the 2d and 3d inst., it was three degrees below zero. 
The Boston Courier says it is the anniversary of 
the cold weather of last year, when the Boston har- 
bour, was frozen over, and the ge was cut 
through the ice for the February steamer. Storms 
of snow, hail, rain, and sleet, were experienced 
along the Atlantic States, obstructing the travel 
on the railroads, and delaying the transportation o 
the Mails, 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Payment of the Interest on her 
Debt.—We are gratified to state that on Friday the 
3lst- ult., the Legislature of Pennsylvania unani- 
mously passed an act for the payment of the interest 
on the State debt, which fell due on Saturday last, 
Ist inst. It was immediately presented to the Gover- 
nor, and promptly received his signature. Mr. 
Snowden, the state treasurer, arrived in Philadel- 
phia on Saturday afternoon, Ist inst., for the purpose] 
of completing arrangements for the prompt pay- 
ment as directed by the Legislature, and on Mon- 
day the 3d inst., the interest was paid at the Bank 
of Pennsylvania, The bill eppropriated the suin of 
$373,516.06, for the payment of interest due on the 
Ist inst., exclusive of interest on all certificates of 
loan issued for the payment of interest. Provided, 
That the payment authorized, shall be made in such 
funds as may be in the Treasury, and such portion 
of said funds as may not be at par in the city of 
Philadelphia, shall be paid in proportion to the seve- 
ral amounts due for interest provided for in the act. 

On Monday the 3d inst., a number of the citizens 
of Philadelphia called upon Ex-Governor Porter who 
was on a visit to Philadelphia, at the American 
Hotel, Chestnut stréet, to congratulate him upon the 
redemption of the honour of the State by the pay- 
ment of the interest of the debt. Mayor McCall, 
who was present, addressed the Ex-Governor ina 
neat and appropriate speech, to which the latter 
made a suitable reply. A salute of one gun for 
each member of the Legislature, was fired on Bush 
Hill at noon, in honour of the unanimous passage of 
the act to pay the interest by both Houses. We 
congratulate the State of Pennsylvania on the pas- 
sage of this bill, as it affords undoubted proof of a 
fixed determination on her part to maintain pure 
and unsullied her honour and public faith. 


Lewis C, Levin Acquitrep.—The case of Lewis 
C. Levin wascalled up in the Court of Quarter! 
Sessions, Philadelphia, on the 5th inst. The 
Commonwealth stated that the indictment could 
not be sustained, and that it would therefore be 
laid before a jury without evidence, which was ac- 
cordingly done. Judge Jones charged the jury 
that the bill did not contain anything indictable, and 
they rendered a verdict of not guilty, without leav- 
ing the box. 


New Jersey.—A resolution was adopted in 
the House of Assembly of New Jersey, on Wed- 
nesday, by a vote of 33 to 13, and in the Senate 


“unanimously, requesting their Representatives to 


use their influence and exertions to prevent the 

of the resolutions for the annexation o 

exas to the United States, recently passed by the 
House of Representatives. 


New York City Banxs.—We find in the New 
York Tribune a comparative table of the leading 
items of nearly all the New York City Banks up 
to the Ist of February, since November last. It 
appears that the amount of specie is nearly a mil- 
lion of dollars more than was supposed, reaching 
$5,800,000. The amount of Government funds on 


hand is very small—most of the deposites having] 


been withdrawn from the Banks of that city. 


RaILRroaD TO THE Pactric OcEan.—A project is 
now on foot, to construct a railroad from Michigan 
to the mouth of the Columbia river, a distance of 


2160 miles. A Mr. Whitney has presented a memo-| 


rial to Congress on the subject, asking for the pas- 
sage of a bill, granting him and his heirs land 
sufficient for the undertaking. The Road would 
commence at Lake Michigan, and terminate at the 
mouth of Columbia river, running through the Rocky 
Mountains. The cost is estimated at $50,000,000), 
which, it is ca'culated, a strip of land sixty miles 
wide along the line would pay. ‘I'he distance from 
New York to Amoy, in China, by this road, would 


only be 9000 miles—the distance by ocean being| 


now 17,000. ‘The distance would then be travelled 
in one-fifth of the time which it now takes. If 
practicable, it would have a vast influence on com 
merce. ‘The tea trade of China, the fruits and 
spices of the Indices, and the commerce of the in- 
numerable Pacific Islands, would all pour into the 
United States through this great medium of com- 
munication. ‘The lengthy and dangerous voyages 
around Cape Horn and the Cape of Good 
would then be abandoned, as useless, and the ports 
of our Atlantic coast would be thronged with the 
shipping of the whole civilized world. 


Entrerprise.—It is said of Messrs. Hayden, of 
Haydensville, Mass., the celebrate:! Steel Pen 
Manufacturers, that they commenced about the year 
1830 the business of making Buttons by hand, em- 
proying only two or three persons beside themselves. 

hey gradually enlarged their business, and in 
1838 they had a capital of $100,000 and gave em- 
ployment to two hundred persons, In 1839 they 
added the business of manufacturing Steel Pens to 


that of Button-making, and now they have a capital] 


of $75,000 and employ daily two hundred and 
seventy-five hands. ‘The number of Buttons manu. 
factured at their establishment daily, in 1844, was 
1600 gross, and the number of Pens per day 100 
gross. 


Tre Ocean Streamers.—It is said that the mail 
eteamers will hereafter come direct to Boston, and 
not stop at Halifax. This will shorten their trips 
ut least a day. 

Improvement oF Srreet.—The block 
of lots opposite the Refurmed Dutch Church in 
William street, and forming part of its estate, has 
been jeased to a company who are about to take 
down the old and unsightly edifices that have so 
long disgraced that part of the city, and replace 
them with buildings more in accordance with the 
times.—N. ¥. Jour. of Commerce. 

Tae New Asembly 
refused to 4 ccsolution, instructing Senators in 
Congress «: \o'c for the admission of Texas, 52 to 
64, or to take any action on the subject. 

Tae Anti-Rent War 1n Cattaravovs.—By let. 
ters from Ellicottville, dated Jan. 26 an: 27, we 


discover that the cause of disturbances in that} 


place, was an attempt by the deputies of the sheriff 
to arrest the ringleaders who attacked and roughly 
handled the sheriff and his deputies, in June last. 
Some eight or ten were indicted at the June Court 
for the offence, but no attempt was made to arres, 
them until Friday night last. The officers suc. 
ceeded in bringing back one prisoner, after a des. 
perate encounter. Col. Eldridge, with a party of 
six men, went through the settlement a short time 
after, and found a large collection at the school- 


house, and being ordered to halt, which orders he 


disobeyed, was fired upon with eight rifles. He 
returned the fire, and came home. Whether any 
were injured we are unable to say. On Monday 
evening there were some 600 people in the village, 

or 400 with arms, ready to act under the 
sheriff; at twelve o’clock about 350 under the com- 
mand of Gen. tly, proceeded with the sheriff 
to the scene of disturbance, leaving about 300, with 
three pieces of cannon, to protect the jail and land- 
offices. A correspondent of the Buffalo Gazette, 
writing from Ellicottville, announces the close of 
the war. The letter closes thus: “ The sheriff aod 
his men have returned, and brought back in cu 


who are now in jail awaiting indict 


The force has been d 


ope, |. 


vice of the sher 


except a emall body, who are retained for the ser- 
j if ‘and peace and quiet are again 
Anorner Ovurrace—Sheriff Attacked and Pa- 
| taken from him —On Monday the 27th ult., 
homas Whittaker, deputy sheriff of Cherry Val- 
ley, Otsego County, left Esst Worcester, for the 
purpose of serving declarations on Abraham Har- 
rington and Jacob Harrington, of. Worcester, in 
favour of Murray & Ogden, on contract—they hav- 
ing refused or neglected to pay the-demand then 
due. ‘The sheriff having served a deciarat:on on 
Abraham Harrington, left to serve the remaining 
one on Jacob H. Harrington. 
He was followed by Abraham, the soi:, who in- 
formed him that Jacob his father would be found at 
the house of a son-in-law in Summit, Schoharie 
County, two miles distant, He had not reached his 
p'ace of destination when he was encountered by a 
party of thirty Indians, who stopped his horse, and 
roceeded to search for hia papers, which Mr. 
hittaker refused to give up. In the meantime, 
discovering the old man, Jacob H. Harrington, in 
council with the Indians, he attempted to serve his 
papers, but was hindered by their focking around 
im, stopping the service, demanding the papers, 
&c. ‘The Indians, seeing that they were effecting 
nothing, became enraged, and presenting a pistol 
at the head of Mr. Whittaker, threatened his lite 
should he refuse to accommodate himself to their 
designs——at the same time saying that “dead men 
told no teles,” | 
Mr. Whittaker, determining to do his duty as 
became-his station, after being provoked and insult- 
ed to the last degree, was ridden'on a rail, his 
head tarred, and his boots filled and drawn on, and 
finally sent away with the injunction that he must 
never again appear within “their dominions,” 
under pain of death. ’ 


New Yorx Canats.—The entire Canal system). 


of the State of New York, pays an interest on the 
cost of the canals of about six per cent. per annuin. 
This favourable result is produced mainly by the 
revenne of the Erie canal, which yields $2,154,- 
234.79, while all the other canals produce only 
243,990.81. | 

Desrauctive Fire.—The barn of Mr. James 
Rider, in Mount Joy township, Adams co., Pa., 
was destroyed by fire ou Friday, 31st ult., together 
with five horses, four head of cattle, 25 tons of hay, 
his whole crop of wheat, rye, oats, and corn, two 
new wagens, harness, farming utensils, &c. Loss 
about $3000: 

Fire tn Bartrmorse.—The candle manufactory of 
Messrs. Hancock & Mann, in Baltimore, was de- 
stroyed by fire on Monday night. It was insured 
to the amount of $36,000. Loss $50,000. 


Inoians.—The country is in perfect 
quiet, and without any grounded apprehensions ; 
the remaining Indians, numbering 310 or 312 per- 
sons, including less than 100 men, and all within 
the limits temporarily assigned them, have mani- 
fested the best disposition and gratitude for the 
quiet afforded them. 


Lost Boy Founp—Extraordinary Romance.—A 
correspondent of the Hartford, (Conn.) Times. gives 
an account of the loss and recuvery of a boy who 
was stolen by the Indians from the town of Jackson, 
Michigan, in 1837, and was recovered by his father, 
Mr. Ammi Filley, about the first of the last month 
in Greenville, Ct., in the employ of a citizen to 
whom he had heen apprenticed by the overseers of 
the poor of Albany, N. Y. After wandering about 
with the Indians, visiting various cities and towns 
between Wisconsin and Connecticut, he was taken 
from them in Albany, N. Y., in 1843, and placed in 
the Alms House, on the ground that he was a white 
child, stolen from his parents. But the Indians re- 
fused to reveal his name or where he came from. 
His father came from Michigan to visit his relatives 
in Connecticut this winter, and while there heard of 
the boy, whom he recognized at once as hia son. 
The lost one has béen returned to his family, but 
there is now a dear one absent fro. the circle, who, 
it is hoped, has gone to a better world—his mother. 
She died soon after he was carried off by the In- 
dians. 

Executive Patrronace.—The New York Secre- 
tary of State has reported to the Senate of that 
State, the number and description of officers in each 
county, whose appointment is vested in the Gover- 
nor with the consent of the Senate. ‘A list of them, 
as published by order of the Senate, occupies fifty- 
six pages 8vo.; and this jist does not include names, 
but only the offices; and in Dumerous cases, there 
are several men aia | the same office, for in- 
stance, commissioners of deeds, inspeciors of lum- 
ber, notaries, &c. 


A Seizurr.—An act of Congress prohibits the 
introduction of obscene prints or pictures, and the 
Collector of New York, in obedience to the law, 
very properly seized a Jarge French work of ob- 
scene engravings and lithographs, which, being 
known, may prevent similar importations. ‘The 
work seized should be burnt publicly in the street. 
—New York Sun. 


Unirep Srates Treasctry.—The Treasurer of 


the United States gives notice, that on the 27th of} 


January, he had to his credit in the dierent places, 

and with the different persons of deposite, the sum 
of %11,275,027.84, of which $204,96U.96 were in 
the Mint in Philadelphia. . 

TRADE ON THE Lakes.—A letter in the Rochester 
Democrat, dated Montreal, January 22—says :— 
‘The Canadians, another year, will make a push for 
a share of the lake freights. Heretofore, American 
vessels have done most of the business, even from 
one Canadian port to another. For instance: Lum. 
ber sawed on the English side of Lake Huron has 
passed the Welland Canal and landed at Torcnto, 
Montreal, and other places, free ofduty. A proposi- 
tion is now before the Parliament, which will pass, 
discriminating in favour of their own craft; or in 
other words, a specific charge will Be made on 
articles from one British port to another, coming in 
American vessels, while that freighted in British 
vessels willbe free. A line of British steamers will 
be put upon Lake Champlain. ‘The Americans now 
have a monopoly of the freight on that lake. A 
large trade is carried on with the States, by this 
route to New York, and the duties received from 
imports at St. Johns last year, go over $1U0,000. 


Tue Mormon Cuarters.—The Illinois House of 
Representatives on the 2lst of January concurred 
in the Senate bill repealing unconditionally the 
Mormon charters, by a vote of 76 to 36. 


Tue Avpany Boston Rariroap.—The Bos- 
ton Post states that the gross receipts on this great 
thoroughfare, during 1844, have amounted to $775,- 
000, and that, $100,0U0 have been set apart by the 
~ sarang for the purpose of declaring and paying a 

ividend. 


Loncevity.—The Newport (Rhode Island) Mer- 
cury has a list of 25 persons who died during the 
year 1844, whose united ages make 1956, giving 
an average for each of 73 years. The youngest in 
the list was 71—and there were eight, each of 
whose years exceeded 82—varying from that to 
89. ‘These 25 formed about a fifth of all the deaths 
in the town for the year. 


ANNEXATION OF Canapa.—The Rochester Demo- 
crat says that petitions for the Annexation of Canada 
are in circulation all along the lines. There area 
thousand reasons for the Annexation of Canada, 
where there is one for ‘Texas. Military security — 
the entire command of the great Lakes—and, above 
all, the strenghtening of the Northern section ot 
the Union, are all incontrovertible arguments in fa- 
vour of the Annexation of Canada. If the princi- 
ple of strengthening one part of the Confederacy 
against the other is to be recognized, then surely 
the Northern States have a right to Canada, parti- 
cularly if the South obtains Texas. Besides, the 
Articles of Confederation adopted in the Revolu- 
tionary War, expressly declare that Canada may 
come into the Union whenever she pleases. 


Free Necroes in bill introduced 
by Mr. Maynard into the Legislature of [llinois, to 
prevent free negroes from coming into the State, 
prohibits, under severe penalties, any white person 
from bringing into the State, any coloured persons 
or mulattoes, being slaves, with the design to 
emancipate them within its borders. It further pro- 
vides that any person, in the State, who shall con- 
ceal or harbour a slave, or in any way aid or abet 
in the escape of said slave, such person or persons, 


upon conviction thereof, shall be fined in the sum/ 


of three hundred dol!ars, one-half of which shal! 
into the treasury of the county where such convic- 
tion is had; and in addition thereto, the person or 
persons so offending is made liable to the owner of 
said slave, for the full value of the slave, to be 
recovered in an action of debt, befure any court in 
the State having competeat jurisdiction thereof. 


Destructive Fire at Satem, New Jersey.— 
On Saturday morning last, Ist inst., the Poor 
House at Salem, New Jersey, was completely de- 
stroyed by fire. At the time of this catastrophe, 
there were not less than a hundred persons in the 
house, and thé confusion and consternation which 
prevailed among them, may be better imagined 
than described. Several of the paupers, who unfor- 
tunately were crazy and chained fast in their cells, 
were peculiar objects of ‘commiseration, and some 


of the citizens or keepers, more bold than the: 


_measures necessary to be 


8°! harbour, $50,000; Dunkirk, $20,000; Erie, $30,- 


rest, rushed to their rescue—and succeeded in part- 
ing the chains which bound them. The fire it was 
supposed originated from the chimney, and not- 
withstandin the flames spread with great fury, 
yet none of the inmates were hurt; all were got 
out in safety and quartered in the jail. But the 
most lamentable part of the affuir was the falling 
of a portion of the wall upon a son of Mr. Jacob 
Taylor, of Woodstown, (who was merely a specta- 
tor,) by which he was almost immediately killed. 


Surpwreck—Loss of a Ship and 
all on Board.—A letter, from Castine, Maine, to 
the Boston Courier, dated 25th ult., reports the to- 
tal wreck of the British barque Lord Seaton, from 
Liverpool, of and for St. Andrews, at Isle Haut,| 
with the loss of every soul on board. ‘T'wo dead 
bodies were found, and a book, with the name of 
Christopher Ashburn, St Andrews, July 1844. 


_Cory.—We learn from the Frontier Whig, pub- 
lished at Van Buren, Ark., that the corn crops in 
the Cherokee and Choctaw Nations have fallen 
short, and that in consequence corn is commanding 
$1 and $1.50 per bushel, and is scarce at that. 
‘The government: contract for supplying ten thou- 
sand bushels of corn to the garrison at Fort Tuw- 
eon was taken at 25 cents per bushel. ‘he con. 
tractor will probably have to make his purchases’ 
in some of the other western States, as corn is 
scarce in Arkansas, and commands 5() cents per 
bushel at Van Buren. The corn crop failed in 
Texas, and corn is selling at very high prices in 
that portion of Texas bordering on Red River. 


Census or Missour!.—The population of the 
State of Missouri, in 1844, was 510,455, being an 
increase of nearly 33 per cent. on the census of 
1840, which was 383,702. The population of the 
city and county of St. Louis has increased 11,689 
ot 1840, the inhabitants numbering 47,688 in 

Corton Cutture.—The Concordia, (La.,) Intel- 
ligencer states that a number of the smaller plan. 
ters are determined to abandon the culture of cot 
ton, and turn their attention to raising corn, stock, 
&c. The St. Augustine, (Florida) News, says 
that, owing tothe low price of cotton, many of the 
planters in that Territory, intend to cultivate to- 
bacco in future. 

Intinors,—Resolutions passed both branches of 
the Legislature on the 20th of January refusing to 
confirm the conditional contract entered into be- 


tween Jas. Dunlap, Esq., the President of the Bank| 


of Illinois, and the Governor, for the reception of 
the Macalister & Stebins bonds, amounting, princi- 
pal and interest, in the aggregate, te three hundred 
and thirty-three thousand dollars, in payment of that 
amount ofstock in said Bank belonging to the State. 
During the course of the debate on the subject two 
of the members, who are State directors, represent- 
ed the affairs of the Bank as hopelessly involved. 
One of these went so far as to say that the whole 
stock of the bank was not worth ten cents. In the 
House, on the 21st, a resolution was adopted for the 
appointment of a joint select committee by the two 
houses, with a view of examining into the affairs 
and management of the Bank since the passage of 
the liquidation act, with power to send for persons 
and papers, and to examine witnesses under oath. 
In the Senate a substitute had been offered instruct- 
ing the bank commissioner to apply for an injunc- 
tion against the bank, and the appointment of a 
receiver, but at our latest dates no question had 
been taken either upon it or the original resolution 
of the House. 


Manuractures.— We learn from the Newbury- 
port Herald, that a company of Boston capitalists 
have secured a tract of territory for two miles along 
both the banks of the Merrimac, at Andover, where 
they contemplate the establishment of manufactures 
ona large scale. This will perhaps be the germ 
of another city similar in its character to Lowell. 

Greenport.—Greenport, the eastern terminus of 
the Long Island Railroad, will become a very fash- 
ionable watering place. It is situated at the ex- 
treme point of a peninsula which shoots out into the 
ocean, and the circumjacent country is said to be 
delightful. Three new hotels are to be opened 
there next summer. 


Next Coneress.—There are 139 members al- 
realy elected; 51 whigs, 82 democrats, and 6 
natives. The remaining 84, including the vacan- 
cies in Massachusetts and Maine, are to be elected 
in New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 


Virginia, North Carolina,’ Alabama, Mississippi, 


Tennessee, Kentucky and Indiana. 


Erie Canat.—A convention was held at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., last week t» take into consideration 
: to secure to the 
Erie Canal the transportation of the products of the 
Western States. The loss, in tolls and profits, to 
the State of New York, during the last year, in 
consequence of the diversion of trade from the Erie 
Canal to the Welland Canal, is estimated at 

LicensE QuEsSTION IN THE Supreme Court or 
THe Unirep Stratres.—Mr. Webster argued the 
case of Samuel Thurlow vs. the State of Massa- 
chusetts on Friday, for plaintiff Mr. Thurlow was 
convicted of selling foreign liquors without license, 
the people of his county having decided against 
granting lic:nses, and he now brings action for 
reversal of the judgment, contending that the laws 
of the United States recognize the traffic in foreign 
spirits by permitting their importation, and that the 
State cannot prohibit it. 

Manuracroures In Sovtn Caronina.—The Marl- 
borough Manufacturing Company propose to the 
public the establishment of a new company, to be 
engaged in the manufacture of cotton bagging. The 
law against erecting Manufactories in the City of 
Charleston, was repealed last week, 


Retirement or Junge Kent.—On Saturday last 
Judge Kent closed the term of the Circuit Court of 
New York, and made his last appearance on that 
bench. He will, however, continne to perform the 
duties of his office till the 17th inst., when his 
resignation will take effect. 


Heavy Verpicrt.—In the Albany Circuit Court, 
Mr. Chauncey Rider, a deputy sheriff of that coun-' 
ty, who was assau!ted and maltreated by a number 
of * {ndians,” while in the discharge of his official 
duties in 1841, has recovered a verdict of ten thou- 
sand dollars against four of the individuals who 


were present when the outrage was committed,| 


and who, though not actually participating in the 
assault themselves, yet countenanced and encou-' 
raged those who did the deed. : 


Lanp Sirp.—On Monday evening Jast, a portion 
of the hill adjacent to the Steep Rocks on the Hud- 
son River, comprising an area of six or seven acres, 
and about fifty feet in depth, broke off in three 
masses at three several times, and slid down the 
face of the hill to the beach below, a distance of 
about two hundred yards. Upon striking the level, 
each mass broke into pieces, piling up a chaos of 
gigantic fragments of pure clay, intermingled with 
trees, some of them of large size. The perpen- 
dicular height of the hill is perhaps one hundred and 
fitty feet. The action of the water, and the rapid 
succession of freezing and thawing at intervals, 
will account for the phenomenon. Providentially 
there was no dwe'ling in the course of the ava- 
lanche.—Kingston, (N. Y.) Jour. 


Business BY THE TELEGRAPH.—The Cashier of 
a Baltimore bank informed a Cashier at Washing- 
ton, that he wanted $20,000 in funds on New York. 
The answer came immediately back that it could 
be had, and the check was transmitted in a short 
time after by the evening maiJ. Affording such 
wonderful facilities as this, is it not surprising that 
means are not adopted by Congress for its continu- 
ance and extension at least to New York !—Balti- 
more Patriot. 

River anpD Harsour ImMprovements.—The bill 
reported by the Committee on Commerce, by Mr 
McClelland, contains the following appropriations: 

For the Hudson river, below ‘Troy, $100,000; 
for Newark bay and Passaic river, $15,000; for 
the Savannah river, $30,000; mouth of the Sus- 
quehanna river, $20,000; Ohio river above the 
Falls, $100,000; below the Falls, and Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Arkansas rivers, $240,000. Another 
bill was reported fur Eastern and Western Har- 
bours. For breakwater, at Burlington, Vermont, 
$15,000; at Plattaburgh, $15,000; harbour at 
Whitehall, $5000; Ontario, $10,0°0; Os- 
wego, $25,000; Bg Iodus Bay, $5000; mouth of 
Tennessee, $25,000; Sackett’s Harbour, $1000; 
Dredge boat on Lake Ontario, $20,000; Buffalo 


000; Grand River, Lake Erie, $10,000; Cleveland, 
$25,000; Huron, 5000; Sandusky City, $5000; 
River Raisin, $10,000; Dredge boat on Lake 
Erie, $20,000; improvement of St. Clair Flats, 
$10,000; Grand River, Lake Michigan, $10,000; 
mouth of Kalamazoo, $1000; St. Joseph, $10,000; 
Breakwater at Stamford Lodge, Me., $20,000; 
Boston harbour, $40,000; Bridgeport, Ct., $15 000; 
Port Jefferson, N. Y., $5000; Newcastle, Del., 
$25,000; Delaware breakwater, $100,000; Balti- 
more, $20,000; Hog Island channel, Charleston, 
$25,00); and for necessary surveys, $20,000. 
Destitution anp Catue.—On Sunday morning 
last, the City Marshal of Providence, R. L., was ac- 
costed by a man well known to the o‘fcers of that 
city, by the name of Robert Parks, and a request 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


‘had attacked, at the head of four thousand men, 


made that he might be put into jail. The Marshal | 


told him he had no power to put him there. He 
then asked that he might be placed in the Alms| 
House, for he was very hungry, and he wanted to 
obtain his daily food. ‘The same reply was made, 
upon which the man said that if he could not be put 
into the jail at his own request, he would steal 
something, and then he wou'd be sure of being pro- 
vided for. Accordingly the next day he walked) 
deliberately into the Market, and took a goose from 
one of the stalls, for whicli he was arrested and} 
carried before Justice Bowen. He plead guilty, 
and was accordingly placed in that very desirable| 
dwelling place, and eating house, the Providence, 
county jail. 

Inpian TrREatyY.—We learn from the Van Buren} 
(Ark.) Intelligencer, of the 11th inst, that on the 
4th January, a treaty was concluded at the Agency 
in the Creek Nation, between Major Wm. Arm- 
strong, Gov. P. M. Butler, Col. James Logan and 
Thomas L. Judge, Commissioners for the U. S. on 
the first part, the Creek tribe of Indians on the 
second part, and the Seminole tribe of Indians on the 
third part. 

The treaty contains the following stipulations, 
viz:—The Seminoles, who have, since their remo- 
val from Florida, been scattered among the Creeks 
and Cherckees, principally, are to be gathered into 
one district in the Creek country, and form a constit- 
uent part of that nation, preserving to a certain ex- 
tent their nationality. They are to have their mon- 
ied affairs distinct; a representation in the National 
Council, proportioned to their numbers, and right to 
enact their own municipal regulations, but subject 
to the genera! laws of the Creeks. After their arri- 
val in the district of country set apart fur them, 
which lies between the Canadian and Little Rivers, , 
the Seminoles, in addition to former stipulations, are 
to be subsisted for six months, to receive, for five years 
$1:':00 per annum in agricultural implements, and 
$2000 in s, for fifleen years. The Creeks, in 
lieu of the country thus granted to the Seminoles, 
will receive in addition to the present school fund, 
$3000 per annum, making their whole school fund 
$7000 per annum, which will be paid them for 
twenty years. Upon the signing of the treaty, great 
and general satisfaction was expressed by the par- 
ties, and eloquent “talks” were delivered by the 
celebrated Wild Cat, on the part of thé Seminoles, 
and, on the part of the Creeks, by Opothi-le yo-ho-la, 
who is certainly one of Nature’s orators. 


Patents.—The Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents is said to be unusually interesting 
and valuable. The Senate has ordered twenty-one 
thousand copies of it to be printed, and the House 
of Representatives a still larger number—twenty- 
nine thousand copies. During the past year, five 
hundred and two patents have been issued, includ- 
ing seven re-issues. During the same period, five 
hundred and thirty-nine patents have expired. The 
applications for patents during the year amount to 
one thousand and forty-five; exceeding the year 
previous by two hundred and twenty-six, and the 
number of caveats filed was three hundred and 
eighty. The receipts of the year amount to $41,- 
220, from which deduct repaid for applications 
withdrawn, $10,040. The ordinary expenses of 
the office have been $24,228, and for library and 
agriculture, $2,076.49, leaving a nett balance of 
$2076.49 to be credited to the Patent Office fund: 
The whole number of patents issued by the United 


States, up to January, 1845, is fourtcen thousand} 


and twenty-four. 7 


FROM TEXAS. 


By New Orleans papers of the 22d ult., we re- 
ceive later advices from Texas, Galveston dates be- 
ing to the 18th ult. 

‘The most interesting matter from Texas, relates 
to Duff Green: First, we have the proclamation 
of his Excellency, dated December, 1844, revoking 
the recognition of Duff Green, as Consul of the 
United States for Galveston, in which his reasons 


for this course are set forth, to the effect that ** Ow-/ 


ing to circumstances known to the Executive, the 


interests, honour, and safety of the Republic require} 


that. the authority so extended, as aforesaid, to the 
said Duff Green, be revoked.” 3 
- Three days after the date of this proclamation, 
General Green caused a letter to published 
in the Houston Telegraph. It is dated Wash- 
ington, ‘l'exas, January 2, 1845.” The avowed pur- 
pose of Gen. Green im this publication, was to con- 
tradict rumours prejudicial to himself that had heen 


circulated concerning the causes of this revocation. |. 


He denies having attempted to procure the: Pr-si- 
dent’s approval of bills by any improper means; but 
asserts that his last’ interview with the President 
was to eonsult him on the details of measures about 


which there was, as. he believed, a concurrence of 


opinion between the President and himself. * What 
those measures are,” Mr. Green says, ‘it is not 
now necessary to explain, further than to say that 
their chief object was to arrest the progress of 


British influence on our Western and Northwestern} 


frontier, and especially to prevent their getting 
possession cf the country between the Nueses an 
the Rio Grande.” 


FROM MEXICO. 


The brig Najade, Captain Peterson, arrived on 
Saturday, at Charleston, from Vera Cruz, from 
whence she sailed January 6th. The Captain in- 
forms the editors of the Courier, that Santa Anna 


fifteen hundred of which which were cavalry, the 
town of Puebla, but was driven back by the revolu- 
tionists. Santa Anna, it is said, would endeavour 
to make his escape either by the way of Vera Cruz 
or Tuspan. ‘The day previous to the sailing of the 
Najade, about three hundred and fifty volunteers 
had arrived at Vera Cruz, for the defence of that 
place, and fifteen hundred more were momentarily 
expected in the Mexican steamer Montezuma. The 
revolutionists were in hot pursuit of Santa Anna, 
and certain death awaited him should he fall into 
their hands. A national Guard, similar to the 
French National Guards, had been established by 
the revolutionists throughout all Mexico, and all 
foreign citizens were called upon to defend them- 
selves notwithstanding the revolution was spread. 
ing with rapidity throughout the Republic. Santa 
Anna continued to have around him a number of 
influential friends. 


MARRIED. 


On the 30th ultimo, by Joseph H. Jones, D.D., Grorcr| 


W. Puyre, of New York, to 
of Philadelphia. 
On the 30th ult., by the Rev. W. Loughridge, Mr. James 


AROLINE, daughter of Levi 


to Miss MarGcaret Evans Conrap, all of Philadel-| 


hia. 
On the 30th ult., by the Rev. John McDowell, D. D., M. 
P. HuTCHINSON, to EMMELINE, daughter of Davin Kirx- 
PATRICK, all of Philadelphia, 

On Tuesday, the 28th ult., by the Rev. G. Van Artsdalen, 
Mr. Joun W. Putcips, to Miss HarDENBRUOK. all 
of Titusville, Hunterdon county, New Jersey. 

Near Attleborough, on Thursday evening, the 23d ult, 
by the Rev. Robert D. Morris, ABRanamM Warson, of Yard- 
leyville, to HANNAH ANN, daughter of Joun Ertinegs, of 
the former place, and all of Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 

Near Yardleyville, on Thursday evening, the ultimo, 
by the Rev, Robert D. Morris, James B. Pamer to Cuani- 
ty V. daughter of the late Joun StockTon, and all of Lower 
Makefield, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 


tranquil, he fell asleep in Jesus without a struggle or a 
groan. His desth was “his gain,” for it 18 written blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord.” tle has left a wife and 
six children (five of whom are professors of religion ; one In 
the ministry) to mourn his loss. The Church w bereaved 
of one of her faithful, self-denied labourers, and the Presby- 
tery of a ——- counsellor and esteemed member.—Com- 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. , 

Receipts in the Treasury at Philadelphia, in January, 1845. 

Second ch. Troy, N. Y. per Rev. R. Smith, in part $100. 
“A friend to the improvement of the African race.” to be 
applied to the instruction of the people of colour in Virginia 
$100. Coll. in Woodbury ch. N. J. Rev. J. M. 
$3. Central church Philed, add’), 
Don. of Miss Elizabeth Hvit, Con. Farms, N. J. per Dr. Ma- 

ie $100. Ben. Fund of New London Cong. Pa. per Rev. 
r P. Dubois $30. Goodwill ch. N. ¥. per Rev. William 
Blaine $45. Don of the Hon. L. Kirkpatrick $100. Cen- 
tral ch. add'l, William Hughes’ card $5. 10th ch. add’! 
John MecArthur's card $5. Per do. add’l to the coll, $2. 
James Field, Esq. of Central ch. add’! $50. Ladies” | 
Society of York congregation, Pa. per Capt. Donaldson $25. 
Ist ch. Alexandria, D.C. per Rev. E. Harrison $50. ‘The 
Misses Smith, Cumberland ch. add'l, per Rev. J. W. Symmes 
$5. Smithfield ch. N. Y¥. per Rev. Wm. J. McCord $37.47. 
Presbytery of Newton, drawn for on E. Green, Esq. Treas, 
$112.50. ‘Ladies’ Cent Soc. of Hamilton Square, N. J. per 
Rev. Geo. Ely, in part, to con. him an Hon. Mem, $20.60. 


North ch. Philad. per Mr. Robert Wallace, Treasurer $214. | 


From do, per do. Mon. Coll, $35. Don. of Miss Mary Deare, 
of Laurenceville, N J for a dest. Miss. $40. Sub. collected 
by Rev. Mr. Schenck in New Jersey $43. Don. of Rev. 
Dr. H. R. Wilson $5, Wilkesbarre ch. Pa. per Rev. John 
Dorrance $25. Mrs. E. Gurdersiack, of the rai ch. per 
Dr. John McDowell 50 cts. Bridge street ch. Georgetown, 
D. C. per Rev. R 'T. Berry $28.55. Don. of “A member” 
of the 7th ch. Philad.$10. Young Ladies’ Miss. Society of 
Bridgeton ch. N. J. through Miss R. McBride, Treas. $24. 
Beaver Meadow ch. per Rev. D. Gaston $9. Dickinson ch. 
Pa. per Mr. D Glenn $26. Ist ch. Baltimore, in — per 
Rev. Mr Backus $700. Fem. Miss. Soc. 2d ch. Albany, to 
constitute Mra. KE. Russell and Mr. Thos. Lee Hon. Mem. 
through A. McClure, Esq. $100. From the following persons 
of the cong. of Middlespring, Pa. per Rev. John Moody, viz. 
James Wherry, Eaq. $5. Kirs. E. McCune $2. Mr. R 8. 
McCune $2. Miss M. McCune $2 J. M. Means, Esq. 
$1.50. Mr. J. Donovan $1. Mr. J. R. Montgomery 50 cta. 
amount $14. Jotmstown ch. Pa. per Mr. Rea $10. 4 Salem 
ch. N. Y. $50.45. Istch. New Brunswick, N. J $50. Sab. 
School in Brick ch. New York $15.25. Rev. Dr. Spring's 
don. $20. Mr. Walker of the Scotch ch. New York $5. Li 
berty ch. N. Y. in part, to con. Rev James Petrie an Hon. 
Member $15. Red Mills church, N. Y. $5. Ist ch. Plain- 
field, N. J. $7. Scotchtown ch, N. Y. add'l $25. B. Eve- 
rett’s don. of New Hackensack ch. N Y. 50 cts. Ist ch. 
Patterson, N. J. to con."Rev. Mr. Hornblower an Hon. Mem. 
$5.22. Amount through the Mission House New York. 
$243.02. Chatham Village ch. N. J. Mon. Coll. per Rev. J. 
M. Ogden $27.10. Don. of Mra. H. Cockran (now deceased 
per do. $10.—Tota! $2359.34 
Receipts of the Church Extension Fund in January, Smith 
field ch. N. Y. per Rev. Wu. J. McCord $232, ° Don. of 
Rev. J. J. Janeway, D. D. $200.—Total 202.32. 7 
Tuomas Hogs, Treasurer. 


NOTICES TO SYNODS AND PRESBYTERIES. 


The Stated Clerk of the General Assembly would take an 
early opportunity of directing attention to the following 

t is the duty of Synodical Clerks to report in writing to 
the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, the names of 
Presbyteries, in their respective Synods, with the numbers 
of ministers, churches, licentiates, and candidates in each, 
noting the fact if any alteration in the organization of Pres- 
byteries has taken place during the ecclesiastical year, sta- 
ting the time and place of the next meeting of the Synod, 
and the whole signed by the name of the Clerk. The Sta- 
ted Clerk of Assembly does not feel authorized to copy any 
of these particulars from newspapers, and it will be seen by 
referring to the printed Syrodical Table in the Minutes of 
Assembly for last year, in what way some of the Synodical 
reports were then deficient. ‘Thus far, only the following 
Synods have reported, viz, New Jersey, Indiana, Missouri, 

orth Carolina, and Ohiw.. 

The Stated Clerks of Presbyteries are earnestly requested 
to report ina — hand, both proper names and figures, 
according to the blank form which they will find at the end 
of the Minutes of the General Assembly. ‘Some Clerks 
still persist in reporting items which are not called for, and 
add cents, which at great trouble have to be stricken out 
before the reports are sent to the printer. . A simple. refer- 
ence to the printed tables ef last year would save them and 
us much trouble — Presbyterial reports should be transmit 
ted at as early a day as possible, through the post office, pro- 

vu the clergy generally, as well as to clerks, it becomes 
necessary to say that it will .be indispensable that the con- 
tributions to the Contingent Fund of the Assembly should 
be more liberal this, than the past year. ‘The incidental ex- 
nses of the Assembly, while removed from its usual seat, 
ave heen very much increased, and unless some extra 
effort be made to revive this fund, it may be difficult to have 
the Minutes of the next Assembly published. To guard 
against such a contingency, the Presbyteries generally 
should contribute something in addition to their usual sub- 

scription for the Minutes. 

*,* The Charleston Observer, Watchman of the South, 
Presbyterian Advocate, Presbyterian of the West, Protest- 
ant and Herald, New Orleans 
ligious Liberty, will‘oblige by an insertion of the foregoing. 


PENN SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

The Penn Square Presbyterian Church, Broad above 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, will, be open tomorrow, 
(Sabbath) evening, 9th inst., at half-past seven o'clock, Ser- 
mon by the pastor, boad 


AMERICAN PROTESTANT ASSOCIATION: 

The Rev. J. B. Dales will deliver the Second Lecture of 
the Season before the Association to-morrow, Sabbath even- 
ing, 9th inst., at a quarter past seven o'clock, in the Scots 
Presbyterian church, Spruce, above Third street, Philndel- 
phia. Topic—The Spirit of Popery. <A collection will be 
taken up to aid the funds of the Association. 

ko” The public is very respectfully invited to attend. By 
order of the Board of Managers. E.F.Backus, President. 

J. B. Daves, Secretary. 


NORTH CHURCH. 


The North Presbyterian church, (Sixth street, above 
Green,) Philadelphia, will be open for divine service to- 
morrow, Sabbath evenin :, 9th inst., at hal f-past seven o'clock. 
Subject of the Lecture—Ruinous Influence of Parental In. 
dulgen‘e, 


PHILADELPHIA SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


The Second Lecture of the Season to the Sunday School 
Teachers of Philadelphia, will be delivered on to-morrow 
(Sunday) evening, at halfpast seven o'clock, in the Trinity 
Methodist church, Eighth street, above Race, Philadelphia, 
by F. A. Packard, Esq. Subject—* The power of the Sun- 
day School to counteract the influence of religious error and 
delusion.” Sunday School ‘Teachers, and the friends of the 
cause generally, are invited to attend. 

J. Cummines, S-cretary. 


LECTURE TO SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
With Divine permission, a Lecture to Sabbath School 
Teachers will be delivered to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, in 
the large room of the North West Sabbath School, corner of 
Willow and Schuylkill Eighth streets, Philadelphia. Ser- 
vice to commence at half:-pastseven o'clock. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


- The following sums have been received for the Special 
Fund collected for the Princeton Theological Seminary. 
F the church at $15 00 
id 


. church at State Ridge, Pennsylvania, 10 OV 
Do. church at Wyalusing, Pennsylvania, 10 00 
Do. church at Smithfield, New York, - 8 50 
Do. Lower Tuscarora church, Pennsylvania, 10 00 

$53 5u 
M. Newkirk, Treasurer. 


SABBATH EVENING SERVICES. 
The Presbyterian Churches in Philadelphia, hold Sabbath 
evening services each month as follows: 


CHURCHES. PASTORS. EVENINGS. 
2d Church, Rev. Dr.Cuyler, Ist Sabbath of month 
Central Church, Rev. Dr. McDowell; Ist . do. 
Scots Church, Rev. Mr. Macklin, Ist do. 
Union Church, Rev. Mr. Stewart, Ist do. 
4th Church, Rev. Mr. Loughridge, 2d do, 
7th Church, Rev. Mr. Lord, each do, 
North Church, Rev. Mr. Janeway, 2d do. 
6th Church, Rev. Dr. Jones, 3d do. 
Sh Church, Rev. Mr. Tudehope, 3d do. 
10th Church, Rev. Dr. Boardman, last . do. 


OBITUARY. 

Died, at Chambersburgh, Pennsylvania, suddenly, after a 
few hours’ illness, of scarlet fever, in the third year of his 
age, HENRY Martyn, eldest son of the Rev. W. WiLson 
BonnELL, of Chambe:sburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Died, at Washingtonville, Columbia county, Pennsylvania, 
on Wednesday, the 29:h ult., Mrs. Nancy WALKER, Consort of 
William Walker, and daughter of the late Samuel Hutche- 
son, of Dauphin county, aged forty-seven years. 


Died, in Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 18th ultimo, the Rev. 
Freperick G. Berrs, Pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Clearfield, Pennsylvania. ‘The deceased was on his way 
South, for the benefit of his health. : 

Died, in Augusta, Washtenaw county, Michigan, on Mon- 
day, the 23d of December, the Rev. Oriver Hitx, of the 
Presbytery of Michigan, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 
Mr. Hill-was born in Bridgewater, Plymouth county, Mas- 
sachusetts, on the 12th of September, 1781. In his childhood 
he was consecrated toGod in baptism by the faith and love of 
a pious mother. He aig SE early to have been the subject 
of religious impressions, but indulged no hope until about his 
eighteenth year, when he made a public profession of reli- 
gion. From this date he entertained thoughts of the minis- 
try. He spent several years in preparatory studies, and 
was licensed to preach the Gospel by the ?lymouth Associ-| 
ation, May Ist, 1811, after which he spent a few years in 
study under the care of the Rev. N. Perkins, D. D., West 
Hartford. In 1813 he was sent out by the Connecticut 
Missionary Society, to labour in the northern counties of 
Pennsylvania, where he laboured about five years. He then 
removed to Great Bend, on the Susquelannah, then to 
Union, Broome county, New York, where he was installed, 
and blessed with a precious revival of religion among the 
emg of his charge. Here he laboured several years until 

is health jailing, he resigned his charge. In 1837 he re- 
moved with his family to Michigan, and settled over the 
Stony Creek Church in Augusta, where he laboured several 
ears. He laboured one year for the church of Hudson ard 
ver, in Lenawee county, subsequently and finally he 
took charge of the church of Otisvilie, where he laboured a 
few months, when he was attacked by the disease that, af- 
ter lingering nine months, terminated his life. Mr. Hill 
was not without a witness that his labours were owned of 
God in the salvation of his fellow men. During his last ill- 
ness he evinced to his friends that the faith which he pro- 
fessed ani preached in health, was his solace in sickness. 
He had a calm and unshaken confidence in the merits of his 
Saviour, ag a perfect righteousness with which he could 
stand with acceptance before the great Judge of quick and 
dead. He was calm and submissive during his 


illness ; willing to live, or rather preferring to dis, unless 
he might he useful to the church. His death was easy, 
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WORK TO LITERARY MEN.—The 
Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D., late 
Head Master of the Rugby School, and Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford ; by Arthur P. 
Stanley, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of University College, 
Oxford. First American, from the 3d English edition Two 
volumes complete in one handsome duodecimo of 516 pages, 
$1.50. Just published at APPLETON’S 
Foreignand Miscellaneous Bookstore, 148 Chestnut street, 
Philadel phia. feb 8 
VENINGS’ ENTERTAINMENTS: or, the Country 
Visit, 16m0, Embellished with fourteen engravings. 
This work has been prepared for the Presbyterian of 
Publication; with special reference to the recreation and 
entertainment of Youth. Its illustrations are of the very 
highest order of the art. ae 
ONTENTS.—Evening First, Scent of Animals.—Evening 
Second, Pigeon Roost.—Evening Third, The Ant.—Even- 
ing Fourth, The Hurricane Simoom.—Evening Fifih, 
enth, How to appy.—Evening Eighth, Ingenui i- 
Giralle, The 
Dog 


ders. - Evening Ninth, Hunting... The 

The Whale.—Evening Tenth, The .—Evening Ele- 
venth, The Elephant.—Evening Twelfth, The Beaver.— 
Evening Thirteenth, The Bear.—Evening Fourteenth, Holy 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication have issued a ju- 
venile work on Natural History, exceedingly well written, 
not as a text book, but illustrative of the leading character- 
istics of certain animals. The publishers succeeded so well 
in their attempt to make an elegant book of Bunyan's Pil- 
grim’s Progress, that they seem determined to .continge to 
make handsome books, as well as useful; and the little 
volume before us is a gem of book-ma ng beauty, in both 
its typographical and artistical portions.—U. 

« Lvenings Entertainments, or the Country Visit,” is well 
caleulated to amuse and instruct youth ; it contains 
wood cuts, of remarkable excellence, many of them rival- 
ling the best steel plates in sofiness and delicacy.— Pennsy!- 
vanian, 

This isa neat little work, prepared with special reference 
to the recreation and Youth, Its illustra- 
tions are of the very highest order of the art —Sun. 

This little volume cannot but become s favourite. It i» 
@ very neat affair, contains much that may be read with 
pleasure and with ame! > is embelli with 

is is a very pretty book of natural history, 
paper and letter press are good, and the pare 
or at 

Corner Seventh and George st., Philadelphia. 


r. J. C. Capp’s card $5. — 
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NATIVITY. 
BY CATHARINE PONSONBY. 

"Tig night on Judab’s sacred hills, — 
Their lonely.watch the shepherds keep ; 

No sound is heard, save murmuring rills, 
For all around is hushed imsleep. 


Unbroken shadows clothe the sky, ) 

Nor gleams a solitary star, 
Betokeaing to the raptured eye 

Bright and celestial worlds afar. 
When, lo! flood of holy light | 
Burst on the weary watcher’s gaze ; | 
Resplendent.on the clouds of night, 

Which glowed with bright.but softened blaze. 


And, hark! upon their listening ears, 
A breathing sound of music came ; 

So soh—eo sweet, the strain appears, 
Echo of high celestial theme ! 

The melody assumes a voice 

> Of sweet and wondrous words of praise : 

“ Rojoice! ye sons of men, rejoice ! 

+ And loud your high hosannahs raise ! 

‘s For, know, that God to man has given, 

’ Enrapt in mortal, mean disguise, 

His loved and only Son from heaven, 
Now born in childhood’s feeble guise. 


“ The Saviour of a guilty world, 

* The Tender Plant,’ so fragile now !— 
The flag of peace is wide unfurled, 
And floats on Zion’s mountain brow. 

« Seek not the temple’s lofty dome, 

_ Io proud Jerusalem’s marble halls 

The heavenly babe—his earthly home, — 
Is one of Bethlehem’s meanest stalls ! 


“ No princely splendours deck his bed, 
But viewless angels watch his slumbers ; 
Breathing soft blessings on his head, 
In silent, rapt, seraphic numbers. 


“* Mark yon resplendent orb of light, 
Burst into flaming being now, 

Emerging from the gloom of night, 
Cresting the mountain’s cloudy brow; 


-« Pouring its soft celestial beams 


O’er valley, mountain, stream, and lake— 
Rejoicing in its birth it seems, 
As brighter glories still awake. 


“ That mystic stranger of the skies, . 


Creation new in starry spheres, 
Points to the spot where Jesus lies—_ 
A babe of feebleness and tcars. 


_ “ Reposing on his mother’s breast,| 


Low lies Emmanuel’s blessed head, 


Ere yet affliction break his rest, ; 


Or gathering clouds their shadows shed ; 


‘* Ere yet his thorny path he tread, 


Of weariness, and toils, and tears ; 


Ere sin-imputed woes o’erspread, 


The placid smile his, childhood wears. 


*¢ Go and perfume the sacred spot !|— 


A world’s redemption centres there— 


Hallow the Saviour’s lowly lot, 


By incense and adoring prayer !” 


The heavenly message ended seems, 


_&s if complete the wondrous story, 
And fainter glow the gorgeous beams, 
As softly waning in their glory. 


But only to burst forth once more 


In radiant floods more purely bright, 


Till allthe heavens seemed blazing o’er, © 


A vast expanse of living light ! 


And farms of bright, seraphic moald, 
In myriad numbers sweep the skies, 


’Mid girdling clouds of flaming gold, 


W hose splendours dim the dazzled eyes. 


Their thousand voices richly blended, — 


Pour lofty and mellifluent song ; 


The anthem high to heaven ascended, 


While echoing hills the notes prolong. 


In lofty strains that anthem sung 


Redemption’s grand, majestic plan ; 
While soft and sweet the welkin rung 
With songs of love and peace to man. 


Then vanished, like a vision bright, 


The radiant and benignant throng, 
And ’mid the silent airs of night, 
Soft died away the seraph song. 


— 


RELATIVE DECAY OF THE SEXES. 
‘ Decay in the male sex is much morera- 
pid than in the female. In the three years 
ending June 30, 1840, the total number of 


deaths among males throughout England 


and Wales was 518,006, while the deaths 
among females were only 499,058, giving 
an excess of male deaths in three years of 
18,048. After this statement, it cannot ap- 
pear surprising that the number of females 
in any country should notably exceed the 
number of males. In the present time in 
London, there are 996,000 females to 
$78,000 males, or an excess of 119,000 la- 
dies. Coupled with this fact, and obvious- 
ly depending on it, is the superior longev- 
ity of the female sex. There died through- 
out England and Wales, between Ist July, 
1839, and 30th June, 1840, 5247 females, 
aged 85 and upwards; whereas of the 
same age there died only 3954 gentlemen, 
leaving what is called in the city “a bal- 
ance”’ in favour of the old ladies of 1293. 


‘Among the females who died, 71 had pass- 


ed the age of 100, but only 40 males. 
There are only three diseases common 

to the sexes which carry off more females 

than males; they are consumption, cancer, 


and dropsy. The deaths by childbirth 


form but a very small fraction of the mor- 
tality of the female sex. The proportion 
is only 8 per 1000 of the total mortality; 


-and as haifamillion of children are aanual- 
ly born in England and Wales, and scarce- 
‘ly 3000 déaths take place in childbirth, so 


there is only 1 death to. 170 confinements. 
The tfesearches of the registrar-general 
have bronght to light some singular results 
with reference to the proportion in which 
acute diseases affect the two sexes. In the 
zymotic tribe the uniformi/y is quite extra- 
ordinary. Thus, out of 8194 persons dying 
of measiesin 1840, throughout England and 


Wales, 4143 were males, and 4051 females 


—a difference of otily92. Again, outof 17,- 


362 persons dying of. scarlet fever in the 


same year, 8927 were males, 8935 were fe- 
males—a differenceofonlys. Ontheothe: 
hand, it appears that out of 14,506 dying 
of pneumonia, 8177 were males, and only 
6629 females. Out of 22,787 dying of con- 
vulsions, 13,689 were males, and only 10,- 


098 femalés...The superior value of fe- 


| rians and freshly graven. 
| sculptures have been found on the back, 


yet been discovered. 
. found bas-reliefs are especially remarka- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


4 
“4 male life, whichthis and all statistical con- 


siderations tend to prove, and which our 


‘4 insurance offices, by their variation of 
| rates, acknowledge, is not attributable to 
+ any difference in the original construction 
| of the body (for man is built of stronger 


materials than’ woman;) but first, to the 
smaller demand made upon her vital pow- 
er during the middle period of life; second- 
ly, to the healthier condition and tempera- 
ture of the female mind; aid thirdly, to the 
lesser amount of toil and anxiety which, in 


| a highly civilized country, falls tothe share 


of woman.— Dr. G. Gregory. . 


BE AT HOME BY NIGHT. 


BY REV. U. C. BURLAP, 


Wicked works are called works of dark- 
ness, because the night has always been 
considered the most favourable time to en- 
gage inthem. The thief, the robber, and 
the assassin generally prefer the darkness 
for their deeds of villany; and all kinds of 


| dissipating pleasures are more eagerly pur- 


sued by night than by day. These facts 
should be an admonition to us in regard 
to the place where we spend our evenings, 
and to our nightly associations. One great 
cause of immorality in children and youth is 
the habit of being abroad by nisht. ‘Those 
children who are allowed to be abroad and 
play in the streets in the evening, very 
generally become profane, vulgar, and vi- 
cious. ‘They acquire Labits of dissipation 
from which it is difficult to reclaim them. 
They break away from parental counsel 
and restraint, and often pursue the path to 
speedy destruction. 

One of the most painful sights in our ci- 
ties and villages is a company of boys o 
different ages and circumstances engaged 
in-noisy sports, accompanied often with 
profane and rough expressions, and not 
unfrequently with contention and angry 
debate, and thus preparing for courses of 
vice, degradation and ruin. These indul- 
gences cost too much. They expose pa- 
rents and children to painful remorse. 
How much better for children to be in 
their quiet homes at night, engaged in 
something toimprove their minds and their 
hearts, and then enjoying peaceful and 
healthful slumber in its proper season. A 
wise parent will strive to have his home 
lighted up with cheerfulness and comfort, 
and provided with useful and attractive 
entertainment; and a child who would be 
respectable, wise, and happy, will content 
himself there, and consider it the safest 
and happiest place on, earth.—From the 
Sabbath School Monitor. 


THE PRAYING BOY. 

A gentleman was not long since called 
upon to visita dying female. On enter- 
ing the humble cottage where she dwell, 
he heard, in an adjoining room, an infant 
voice. He listened, and found that it was 
the child of the poor dying woman engag- 
ed in prayer. “QO Lord, bless my poor 
mother,’’ cried the little boy, “and pre- 


|\pare her to die!—O God, I thank thee 


that I have been sent to a Sunday School, 
and there have been taught to read my 
Bible; and there learn that ‘when my fa- 
ther and mother forsake me, thou wilt 
take me up!” This comforts me, now that 
my poor mother is going to leave me— 
may. it comfort her and may she go to 
heaven and may I go there too! and pity 
my poor dear mother; and help me to say, 
Thy will be done.”? He ceased, and the 
visitor, opening the door, approached the 
bed-side of the poor woman. ‘Your child 
has been praying with you,’ said he, “I 
have listened to his prayer.”’ “ Yes,’’ 
said she, making an effort to rise, ‘‘ he isa 
dear child. Thank God, he has been sent 
toa Sunday School—I cannot read my- 
self, and he has read the Bible to me, and 
I hope I have reason to bless God for it. 
Yes, I have heard from him thatI am a 


| sinner; I have heard from him of Jesus 


Christ, and I do—yes, I do, as a poor sin- 
ner, put my trust in him. I hope he will 
preserve me. I hope he has forgiven me! 
I am going to die, but lam not afraid; my 
dear child has been the means of sav- 
ing my soul. O how thankful am L that 
he was sent to a Sunday School!” 


INTERESTING DISCOVERIES AT NINEVEH. 


The news of the progress of M. Botta’s 
excavations at Khorsabad, near Mosul, 
Palestine, are always interesting. There 
are at present one hundred and sixty 
workmen engaged thereon, and besides 
the wails, which are covered with sculp- 
tures and inscriptions, many antiquities of 
a peculiar, and at present inexplicable na- 
ture, are met with. For example, under 
the large bricks, of which the floor con- 
sists, are strong repositories, which neo 
filled with small clay enamelled figures o 
men and beasts, without any thing on the 
surface indicating the existence of such re- 
positories, or there being any thing within 
them to explain their contents. In ano- 
ther place they discovered great rows of 
earthen vases of a remarkable size, placed 
on a brick floor and filled with human 
bones, and similar to those which have 
been found at Babylon, Ahwaz, and other 
places in South Persia. The palace seems 
to have been totally plundered before its 
destruction, for neither jewels, nor instru- 
ments, nor even the small cylinders so nu- 
merous in the neighbourhood, are any 
where found ; merely some bronze images 
of beasts (for instance, a very fine lion) 
have been discovered, as also a part of the 
bronze wheel of a warchariot. But the 
most incomprehensible circumstance is, 
that the alabaster slabs with which the 
walls are cased, and which are covered 
with inscriptions and sculptures, bear on 
the back, likewise, inscriptions in arrow- 
headed characters, and certainly not in the 
Assyrian, but in the Babylonian language. 
As it is naturally not to be presumed that 
the architects would have been so foolish 
as to have graven these inscriptions where 


} no one could have seen them without pul- 


ling down the wall, it must be presumed 
that the slabs have served twice, first be- 
longing to a Babylonian palace, and afier- 
wards have been transported by the Assy- 
At present no 


which would, indeed, be of general inter- 
est, no Babylonian sculptures having ever 
Some of the lately 


ble; for instance, one representing the 
siege of a town situate on an island—the 
sea is covered with ships, the fore part of 


‘which form a horse’s head, and which are 


occtipied in bringing the trunks of trees 


for the purpose of erectingadam. The 


water is covered with all kinds of- marine 
animals—fishes, crabs and winged sea- 


the mass of sculpture which the palace 


horses. The richness of the details, and 


contains, are amazing, and it is incompre- 
hensible how so magnificent a building 
should have been so strangely buried in 
the earth. The French Ambassador at 
Constantinople has not yet obtained per- 
mission from the Porte to send to Paris 
those articles of antiquity which will bear 
transport, which says little for their inter- 
est there, at a time when the English are 
removing whole cargoes of antiquities from 
Lesser Asia to London.—4ugsburg Gaz. 


THE GROWTH OF THE NORTH WEST. 


We are all interested in the growth of 
civilization in our Northwest territory. 

Theterritory of Wisconsin wasset off from 
‘Michigan, and organized into a Territorial 
Government in 1836. Its whole surface 
is estimated at 47,000,000 acres, of which 
a litthe more than 10,000,090 have been 
surveyed. The first sales of public lands 
took place in 1835; the amount sold from 
that time till January, 1842, was 2, 909, 
418 acres, for the sum of $2,761,762. 

The lead mines of the Territory will be 
an inexhaustible source of wealth. Accor- 
ding to the census of 1S40, the whole 
amount of Lead produced in the United 
States and Territories, was 31,239 453 |bs.; 
and the capital invested was $1,346,756. 
Of this amount, Wisccnsin produced nearly 
one half, or 15,129,350 lbs.; and the capi- 
tal employed by her was $664,600. 

~ The Southport Annual Register, No. 1, 
contains some interesting statistics in re- 
gard to this territory. 

The assessed valuation of the real and 
personal property of all its counties, in the 


f| year 1843, amounted to $8,077,300. 


The first Governor was General Henry 
Dodge, who held the office from 1836, till 
1841. J.G. Doty sneceeded him, being 
followed by N. P. Tallmadge, the 
Governor. 

Southport is a flourishing town on the 
western shore of Michigan, fifty-five miles 
North of Chicago, thirty-five South of Mil- 
waukie, and is destined to become a place 
of great commercial importance. 

The first frame building was erected in 
this place in August, 1835, and six families 
settled there the same year. In Novem- 
ber, 1843, its population was 1820, having 
increased in the previous four months 698. 
In 1836, provisions of all kinds were ex- 
ceedingly high, not enough being raised 
by the inhabitants for their own support. 
Flour sold at eighteen dollars per barrel, 
Pork at thirty dollars, Potatoes atonedollar 
fifty cents per bushel. Now a considerable 
quantity of wheat, Lead and Lumber is 
shipped from that port. In 1843, the ex- 
ports of these articles were: 


Wheat, bushels 70,000 
Lead, Ibs. 368,048 
Lumber, feet 2,700,000 


The location of a harbour since then, at 
Southport, has infused new life into all its 
operations, and building is going on rapid- 
ly.—Cin. Herald. 


> 


MANAGEMENT OF BLISTERS. 


_ Dr. Robertson, in the London Medical 
Times gives the following direction for the 
management of blisters, as the result of 
nearly seventeen years experience : | 

The blistering plaster, he says, should 
be spread thinly on paper or linen, not 
sprinkled over with powdered cantharides 
on the surface; but instead thereof, a few 
drops of olive oil rubbed on it, and allow- 
ed to remain. Used in this way, he says, 
the blister acts speedily, and without 
causing irritation; with him it never pro- 
duces stranguary. He objectsto a blister 
spread upon leather, because the leather, 
by the heat of many parts of the body, be- 
comes dry, partially crisps, and with diffi- 
culty adheres to the skin, and thereby pre- 
vents it from acting well and generally 
over the whole part intended to be blister- 


ed. The blister should be spread thinly,| 


because the outer surface only is eflicient— 


_and when it is used in a thick layer, it be- 


comes irregular, and consequently partial 
in its operation. ‘The powdered canthari- 
des should not be sprinkled on it, because 
they will not add to its efficiency, as they 
act but slightly onthe skin; but the active 
principle of the Spanish fly being soluble 
in olive oil, affords a reason for the use of 
the oil on the blister. Dr. Robertson con- 
cludes by remarking, that every one can 
make this blister for himself, of the com- 
monest materials, at a very trifling expense, 
and, if this be any accommodation, it will 
act three, four, or six times, if uninjured, 
and the oil gently renewed on its surface. 


TEMPERANCE 


The severe attacks of dysentery, and the 
former indispositions caused by remaining 
in unwholesome climates, and by exposure 
to the weather, seem to have made no in- 
road on my constitution; for although life’s 
index points at sixty-two, I am a stran- 
ger tu all sexagenarian disabilities, and can 
mount to the top of a tree with my wonted 
steadiness and pleasure. As I[ am confi- 
dent that I owe this vigorous state of frame 
to a total abstinence from all strong li- 
guor, I would fain say a parting word or 
two to my young reader on this important 
subject. If he is determined to walk 
throngh life’s chequered path with ease to 
himself, and with satisfaction to those who 
take an interest in his welfare, he will 
have every chance in his favour, provided 
he makes a firm resolution never to run 
the risk of losing his reason through 
an act of intemperance; for the preserva- 
tion of his reason will always insure to 
him the fulfilment of his resolution, and 
his resolution will seldom fail to crown 
his efforts with success. The position. of 
an irrational ass, cropping thistles on the 
village common, is infinitely more envia- 
ble than that of a rational mau under the 
influence of excessive drinking. Instinct 
teaches the first to avoid the place of dan- 
ger, whilst intemperance drives the last 
headlong into the midst of it. To me 
there is no sight in civilized society more 


horribly disgusting than that of a human 


being in a state of intoxication. The good 
Jesuit who, six-and-forty yearsago,advised 
me never to allow strong liquor to ap- 


proach my lips, conferred a greater benefit| 


on me than if he had put the mines of Po- 
tosi at my immediate disposal. I might 
filla large volume with the account of 
miseries and deaths in which I could dis- 
tinctly trace the pernicious practice of in- 
ebriety. I have seen manly strength and 
female beanty, and old age itself, in ruins 
under the fatal pressure of this degrading 
vice. The knave thrives on the follies of 
the drunkard, and whole families may 
trace the commencement of their decay to 
the dire allurements of the public houses. 
—Aulobiography of Charles Waterton. | 


present 


EXTRAORDINARY EVENT. 

A most extraordinary circumstance has 
just occurred at the Hawick toll-bar, which 
is kept by two old women. It appears 
that they had a sum of money in the 
house, and, from some cause or other, 
were extremely alarmed lest they should 
be robbed of it. Their fears prevailed to 
such an extent, that when a carrier whom 
they knew was passing by, they urgently 
requested him to remain with them all 
night, which, however, hisduties would not 
permit hit to do; but in consideration of 
the alarm of the women, he consented to 
leave with them a large mastiffdog. When 
the carrier started the dog became violent 
and would not stop, upon which one ol 
the women ran after the man, who return- 
ed and left his coat for the dog to watch, 
after which the animal remained quietly 
at the toll-house. In the night the women 
were disturbed by the uneasiness of the 
dog, and heard a noise, apparently like an 
attempt to force an entrance into the pre- 
mises, upon which they escaped by the 
back-door, and ran to a_ neighbouring 
house, which happened to be a black- 
smith’s shop. They knocked at the door, 
and were answered from within by the 
smith’s wife. She said her husband was 
absent, but that she was willing to accom- 
pany the terrified women to their home. 
This was agreed to, and on their reaching 
the house they heard a savage but hall- 
stifled growling from the dog. On en- 
tering the house they saw the body of a 
man hanging half in and half out their lit- 
tle window, whom the dog had seized by 
the throat, and was still worrying. On 
examination, the man proved to be their 
neighbour the blacksmith, dreadfully torn 
about the throat, and quite dead.—Cariisle 
(England) Patriot. 

THE TRULY GREAT MAN. as 
IT know a great man who is kind and 
gentle as a child, and yet full of courage, 
who never speaks a cross word; who is 
always happy, and thinking of what he 
can do to make others so; who feels that 
the world is full of beauty, who knows 
about every little flower, and of the story 
it has to tell of how beautifully God has 
fitted it to grow in the place where it is to 
be found; who can tell you about the 
birds, how every one is so made that he 
may always get the food he likes best, and 
always live where it is pleasantest to him. 
When he walks out, he feels that he is in 
a beautiful garden which God himself has 
planted, and he remembers all the time he 
is the child of God, so he loves to listen to 
the wind and to hear the insects, and to 
watch the clouds, and he feels happy to 
‘know that they and he himself are from 
the hand of God. But this great man was 
once a little boy; he had his study hours 
and his p!ay hour, he had his thoughtless 
hours and thoughtful ones, and I heard 
once in his thoughtless hours, while walk- 
ing, he took up a stone to throw at a toad 
he saw in his path ; but just as he raised 
his arm to do so, there seemed to be some- 
thing which prevented him from doing it ; 
he had no companion by him, and no one 
spoke to him, yet he felt that he must not 
throw the stone. He became thoughtful, 
went straight home to his mother, and told 
her of it. “What was it, mother,’’ said 
he, “that made me drop that stone ?”” “It 
was,’”’ said his mother, “ what is called 
conscience, but I call it the voice of God; 
aud my dear boy, be sure that you always 
listen to this voice, and it will keep you 
from doing wrong.’’ ‘The boy did so; he 
obeyed his mother in this, and the voice 
of God in all things, and so he grew up to 
be a great and good man, feeling always 
happy that God called him at that time to 
come to Him as his best friend.—Cild’s 
Friend. 


GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

The following short sketch of the life 
and character of General Washington from 
the London Chronicle, of July 22d, 1780. 
will be read with interest at the present day: 

As this gentleman always refused to ac- 
cept of any pecuniary compensation for his 
public services, no salary has been annex- 
ed by Congress to his important command, 
and he only draws weekly for the expenses 
of his public table, and other necessary de- 
mands. Gen*ral Washington, having ne. 
ver’ been in Europe, could not possibly 
have seen much military service when the 
armies of Britain were sent to subdue 
the Americans; yet still, for a variety ol 
reasons he was by much the most proper 


‘man onthe continent, and probably any 


where else, to be placed at the head of an 
American Army. The very high estima- 
tion he stood in for integrity and honour, 
his engaging in the cause of his country 
from sentiment and conviction of her 
wrongs, his moderation in politics, his ex- 
tensive property and his approved abilities 
as a commander, were motives which ne- 
cessarily obliged the choice of America to 
fall upon him. 
That nature has given General Wash- 
ington extraordinary military talents, will 
hardly be controverted by his most bitter 
enemies. Having been early actuated 
with a warm passion to serve his country 
in the military line, he has greatly improv- 
ed his talents by unwearied industry, a 
close application to the best writers upon 
tactics, and by a more than common me- 
thod and exactness. In reality, when it 
comes to be considered, that at first he on- 
ly headed a body of men entirely unac- 
quainted with military discipline or opera- 
tions ; somewhat ungovernable in temper, 
and who at best could only be styled an 
alert and good militia, acting under very 
short enlistments, unclothed, and: at all 
times very ill supplied with ammunition 
and artillery ; and that with such an army| 
he withstood the ravages and progress of 
near 40,000 veteran troops, plentifully pro- 
vided with every necessary article, com- 
manded by the bravest officers in Europe, 
and supported by a very powerful navy, 
which etfectually prevented all movemenis 
by water; when all.this comes to be im- 
partially considered, we may venture to 
pronounce that General Washington may 
be regarded as one of the greatest military 
ornaments of the present age. 
General Washington is now in the forty- 
seventh yearofhis age. He isa tall, wll 
made man, rather large boned, and has a 
tolerable genteel address; his features are 
manly and bold, his eyes ofa blueish cast, 
and very lively; his haira deep brown, 
his face rather long, and marked with the 
small pox; his complexion sun burnt and 
without much colour; 
sensible, composed and thoughtfal. There 
is a remarkable air of dignity about him, 
with a striking degree of gracefulness; he 
hasan excellent understanding, without 
much quickness; is strictly just, vigilan 


his countenance} 


and generous; an affectionate husband, a 


Pfaithful friend, a father to the deserving 


soldier ; gentle in his mannets, in temper 
rather reserved ; a total stranger to religi- 
ous prejudices, which have so excited 
christians of one denomination against 
those of another; in his morals he is 
irreproachable, and was never known 
to exceed the bounds of the most rigid 
temperance; in a word, all his friends and 
acquaintances universally allow, that no 
man ever united in his own person a more 
perfect alliance of the virtues of a philoso- 
pher, with the talents ofa general. Can- 
dour, sincerity, affability, and simplicity, 
seem to be the striking features of his 
character, till an occasion offers of display- 
ing the most determined bravery and in- 
dependence of spirit. 


AN ANCIENT MEXICAN ART RE-DISCOVERED. 

Judge McKinnon, of Indiana county, 
Pa., visited Uxmal at the time Mr. Ste- 
phens was there preparing his last book; 
and brought from thence two-specimens o 
the supposed stones composing the front o 
the building called the Governor’s House. 
The whole was veneered with these ap- 
parently carved stones, six or eight inches 
square on their front and fifteen inches 
deep. ‘The walls faced with these speci- 
mens were five or six feet thick, and were 
of the stones of the country. The surface 
of these veneering stones appeared to be 
elegantly carved in different figures, such 
as are represented in Stephens and Cather- 
wood’s drawings. One brought by the 
Judge contained a figure in the form of a 
cross, the angles very sharp; the other, a 
flower with five petals and a small rcs- 
ette in the centre. ‘These were shown to 
a stone-cutter in the western part of Penn- 
sylvania, who, suspecting they were of 
composition and not stone, analysed the 
substance, and found that they consisted 
of a composition hitherto unknown to us, 
and of the most remarkable tenacity and 
durability, having stood the humidclimate 
of Yucatan for unknown centuries. - This 
individual, Mr. Hull, imitated the artifi- 
cial stone successfully, ascertained itsgreat 
value to the arts, commenced a manufac- 
tory, and is now engaged in securing pa- 
tents. Mr. Hull makes also, from similar 
materials, a wash for external walls, &c., 
which is impervious to waterand a pro- 
tection from fire, and for this alone he 
has been offered a very large sum. Thus 
is the civilized world not only to be made 
acquainted with a lost art, but it is im- 
mensely benefited by an invention of an 
importance to society of which we can yet 
form only a conjecture. 

. Mr. Hull asserts that he can manutfac- 
ture pillars and columns of this material of 
any reasonable dimensions. Galvanism is 
employed in the process of manufacture. 
Blairsville is Mr. Hull’s place of residence. 
—Smith’s Weekly Volume. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


AGRICULTURAL CoLtLEGE.—The Trus- 
tees of the American Institute of the City 
of New York have petitioned the Legisla- 
ture of that State to pass an act making 
such appropriation as will be sufficient to 
purchase a rArM,and erect such build- 
ing or buildings as will be suitable for an 
Agricultural College and Experimental 
Farm, within the limits or near the city 
of New York, and that the same be placed 
under the superintendence, direction, and 
management of the American Institute, in 
order to enable said Institute more effect- 
ually to carry into effect the act of May 
4th, 1829, which, by means of a charter, 
made it the duty of said Institute to en- 
courage Agriculture in that State, and in 
the United States, which has been most 
faithfully pursued from that time till this, 
by all the available means in its reach. It 
has now become manifest that the means 
of the Institute are inadequate to carry out 
the objects of its charter, to the extent 
which the best interests of the State and 
country require, without at least one Insti- 
tution in the State of high standing and 
character, where the principles of Agricul- 
ture are taught, and their application ex- 
emplified and illustrated by daily practice; 
where the students shall be instructed to 
make use of their hands as well as their 
heads; in fact, where a perfect union of 
science, art and labour shall operate so as 
to be seen and understood; where the 
laboratory for Chemical analysis of soils, 
manures, and vegetation shall actually be 
daily placed in operation upon the farm. 

They ask for an appropriation of Firry 
THousanp Do.tars, for the purpose of 
purchasing a Farm, in or near the City of 
New York, erecting buildings, and making 
suitable improvements for the purpose 
above stated; with such restrictions, con- 
ditions, and supervisions as will ensure 
their uses and management, when so com- 
pleted in promoting not only scientific but 
practical knowledge and improvements in 
Agricultureand Horticulture, and inspread- 
ing such knowledge among the farmers 
aud gardeners in that and other States; or 
that the Legislature will in some other 
way or manner, provide means for the 
American Institute, calculated to accom- 
plish the objects set forth by the petitioners. 


Suipnuric Acrp as A Manure.—It is 
stated in the French journals, that a quart 
of sulphuric acid—or oil of vitrol, as it is 
more commonly called—diluted in two 
hundred and fifty gallons of water and 
sprinkled over an acre of meadow, will 
have as beneficial an effect in promoting 
the growth of the grass as a dressing of 
three hundred pounds of plaster. It is fur- 
ther stated that it may be applied either in 
a dry or a wet season, the state of the 
weather not affecting the operation. 


RemeEpy For THE Botrs.—Having seen 
many horses die with bots,and many re- 
medies given without effect, [ was indu- 
ced by a merchant in Cambridge to try the 
followings, for a horse of my own, after I 
had tried most of the common remedies in 
use without effect, and had given him up 
for lost :—Half pint vinegar, half pint soft 
soap, half pint gin, and half pint molasses, 


‘well shaken together, and poured down 


while foaming. ‘To my great surprise, the 
horse was in five minutes wholly free from 
pain and ate freely—the next morning I 
was upon my journey. I have since re- 
commended and given the same in perhaps 
fifty cases, with the same good effect; not 
in one instance has it failedto effect a per- 
fect cure.—.4/b. Cult. 


Fences on Farms.—In the Cultivator 
for November 16, mention is made of the 
cost of fencing for the state of Pennsylva- 
nia, from an estimate by the late Nicholas 


t| Biddle, Esq., in his address before the Phi- 


‘county. It says, few persons out of that region are 


ladelphia: Agricultural Society; which is 
indeed calculated to surprise those who 
have not paid attention to that very ex- 
pensive article in Farm accounts ; entail- 
ing an annual tax of ten millions of dollars 
upon the farmers of that State alone! The 
subject is highly important, and ought to 
lead us to think seriously about it. 

But, with all due deference, I must be 
permitted to doubt the propriety of remov- 
ing all the fences on a-farm, save only, the 
boundary line, as | remember the speaker 


to have proposed; such wholesale mea-| 


sures are seldom advisable, and in the di- 
visions of the farm, I am quite convinced 
that they are to be condemned. Now I 
have before me at this time, a farm that 
has been dismantled in this way, and daily 
experience teaches me that in this, as in 
all other concerns, there is a “ happy medi- 
um,’’ if it could be discovered. But let 
me-give you a sketch of the farm and its 
present condition, after which I will leave 
you to judge of the propriety of denomina- 
ting the cost of building and maintaining 
fences a daz upon the farming community 
—I would rather call it a renté. 

The farm consists of one hundred and 
seventy-six acres of land of excellent qual- 
ity, the house and buildings being situated 
in the centre of the estate. An extensive 
orchard lies at the back of the house and 
barn yard, and a large kitchen garden, all 
unfenced, on one side of the homestead. 
All the fields lie within a ring fence, as it 
is termed, admitting of a fine experiment ; 
and the owner, terrified at the thought of 
the faz, with which he was annually sad- 
dled, for the support of fences, which were, 
however, by no means too numerous for 
the proper and most convenient mode of 
the husbandry practised, determined to go 
thoroughly to work and remove the whole 
of the internal fencing at once. This he 
did, depositing the posts and rails in a cor- 
ner near the barn, where they form a truly 
formidable rampart; leaving not a vestige, 
save the fence around the barn and build- 
ing. Even the donble fence of the car- 
riage-way, leading from the main road to} 
the house, has been removed; and the 
whole of the farm, orchards and gardens, 
now form one large field. And now for 
the result, 

The entrance is on a public and much 
travelled road; and although the gate is 
substantial and well hung, so as to close of 
itself, yet by high winds or some other 
causes, it will sometimes become unfasten- 
ed, and the wandering animals from the 
road, cattle, sheep, or hogs, have free ac- 
cess to any part of the premises; the most 
damage being often done by pursuing them 
through the standing crops, to drive them 
out. In early spring, while there is yet a 
short bite upon the ground, the cattle and 
horses are tethered, until the grass is fit to 
cut for soiling ; here they must be pretty con- 
stantly attended, for the purpose of water- 
ing and removing; and often it is that they 
get loose, and prey upon the adjoining 
crops, or stray over the whole length and 
breadth of the farm; their plug and rope 
dragging after them, making sad havoc. 
and levelling the crops in their course ; of- 
ten goring or kicking their neighbours, 
who cannot escape their attacks, by reason 
of their tethers. And this is pretty much 
the state of things, after the season is past 
for soiling, when many an acre of short 
keep is wasted, for want of the conveni- 
ence of feeding off on the ground: while 
the hogs, in place of being left to roam the 
orchard, where they might obtain one hal 
their living, and attain to a much larger 
size, are confined to the yard, and mustbe 
attended and fed regularly; when they 
will soon be found to have eaten their 
heads off. And besides this the own- 
er, who used to keep a handsome flock o 
sheep, has found that such stock is no 
longer suitable to his purpose, and they are 
therefore sold off; although many an acre 
of land, with a fine and short bite of grass 
on it, remains uncropped ; and thus a pro- 
fit is lost, which is generally reaped with 
the greatest ease, convenience and plea- 
sure, of any on the farm.— Bost. Cult. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Water Curr.—A Swiss journal furnishes us 
with the following romantic tale of real life:—A 
married couple,’ who had for several years lived in 
a state of anti-coniugal. harmony, determined to 
part, and made an appointment with each other to 
meet at a notary’s to sign the deed of separation. 
To arrive at the office of the man cf law they had 
to cross a lake, and, as it happened, they both em- 
barked in the same boat. On their passage astorm 
arose, and the boat was upset. The husband being 
a good swimmer, soon reached the shore in safety. 
On looking around him to see the fate of his fel- 
low-passengers, he distinguished his wife still 
struggling for her life, and in imminent danger. A 
feeling of his early affection returned to him, and 
plunging again into the water, he swam to her, 
and succeeded in rescuing her. When she reco- 
vered her senses, and learned to whom she owed 
her life, she threw herself into his arms: he em- 
braced her with equal cordiality, and they vowed) 
an oblivien of all their differences, and that they 
would live and die together.—Galignani’s Mess. 


British ENTERPRISE AND AMERICAN SuPINENESS, 
—The richest provinces of Persia have been lately 
thrown open to the British by the successful en- 
terprise of Lieut. Selby, of the Indian navy. He 
ascended the Kooran in the steamer Assyria, 
as far as Shusteer, which has a population of eight 
thousand souls; and by following up another branch 
of the river to the westward, called the Desful, ap- 
proached within thirteen miles of the town of that 
name, and about the same distance from the ruins 
of Susa, the Shushan of the Book of Daniel. The 
products of the region thus thrown open, are not 


only highly valuable, but admirably adapted to our| | 


markets. We might exchange for them our cot- 
ton fabrics to great advantage. Would it not be 
advisable on the part of our government, to make 
an effort for ourselves in this part of the world? — 
New York Mirror. 


Sratistics of THE Coat Recon. — 
The Miners’ Journal furnishes some interesting 
facts in connection with the coal operations in that 


acquainted with the necessity which exists in many 
instances, for miniag below the water level, and 
the consequently enormous outlays for steam en- 
gines and machinery, and the heavy expenses Con- 
stantly occurring for raising the coal and draining 
the Mines. There are already 22 Collieries below 
the water level, and 41 engines employed in pump-| 
ing, raising, and breaking coal, with an aggregate 
horse power of 1278. A horse power is calculated 
as equivalent to the strength of eight able-bodied 
men—a man ordinarily labours but 10 hours in the 
24; but the engines can, and some of them do, run 
day and night; consequently they can perform, for 
each horse power, an amount of work equal to the 
labour of 16 men, and an aggregate of work equal 
to the labour of 20,448 men every 24 hours, ‘I'he 
cost of these engines, pumps, and the necessary 
machinery, will not fall much short of $250,000, 
and the consumption of coal will amount to 40,000 
tons per annum. The whole consumption of: coal 
in this region, during the last year, is estimated at 
100,000 tons. 


Anima Ixstinct.—The Sur Morand of Pa- 
ris had a friend whose dog had a broken leg. Out 
of friendship, the doctor took the dog under his 
care and cured him. A little while after, as th 


doctor was working in his. office, he heard | 
thing scratching at the door. He opened it, and) 
saw, with the greatest astonishment, the same dog) 
that he had healed, bringing with him anotherdog,) 


that had met with a similar accident, and who 
dragged himself slowly and with great labour after 
his leader. “ This time I'l! let it pass,” said Mo 
rand to the dog, ** but hereafter you must not bring 
me any more such business.” 


Discovery or Stone m Canapa.— 
Mr. Logan, the geologist, at present employed ina 
geological survey of Canada, has made a discovery, 
says the Montreal Gazette of November 21, which 
promises to be of great importance. He has found 
neat Lake Simcoe (which is some little distance 
north of Lake Ontario, and forms the eastern boun- 
dary of the great western peninsula of Canada) a 
reat bed of lithographic stone— namely, that used 
in the lithographic art for taking the drawings, and 
producing the impressions on paper. So large is 
this bed, that Mr. Logan has explored it for sixty 
or seventy miles! Hitherto, Germany has been 
the sole source from which the world has been sup- 
plied with this valuable article, and the supply 
there is limited, and distant from any port of ship- 
ment. Specimens which were sent to London have 
been pronounced by competent judges to be of the 
finest quality. 


Fosstt Saurtan.—The Presse states that there 
has been discovered, near Bonn, the carcase of an 
enormous crocodile, which, by the nature and the 
conformation of its scales, differs entirely from all 
species of that animal hithertoknown. These ani- 
mals are divided into different species, according 
to the countries they inhabit. Those of the Nile 
bear no resemblance to the crocodiles of the Gan- 
ges or the Caimans of America. It would appear 
by the recent discovery, that before the Deluge, the 
Rhine a peculiar species of crocodile. 


Otpgen Times.—Lord Clarendon says that his 
father was a person of great knawledge and repu- 
tation, and of so great esteem for integrity, that 
most persons near him referred all matters of con- 
tention and difference which arose amongst them 
to his determination; by which that part of the 
country lived in more peace and quietness than 
many of their neighbours. During the time of 
Queen Elizabeth he served as a Bur for some 
neighbouring Boroughs, in many Parliaments ; but 
from the death of Queen Elizabeth, he never was 
in London, though he lived thirty years after; and 
his wife, who was married to him above forty years, 
never was in London in her life; the wisdom and 
frugality of that time being such that few gentle- 
men made journeys to London, or any other ex- 
pensive journeys, but upon important business, and 
their wives never. By which providence they en- 
joyed and improved their estates in the country, 
and kept good hospitality in their houses, brought 
up their children well, and were beloved by their 
neighbours ; and in this rank and with this reputa- 
tion this gentleman lived till he was seventy years 
of age. See Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon, 
writen by himself. 


Cuurcn Nosgcays.—It is said in the Magasin 
Universal, that the following curious custom exists 
on the Elbe. The peasantry who possess a bit of 
land, however small, never enter the church with- 
out a nosegay in their hands. Thus they show that 
they claim the consideration due to persons who 
possess some property in the parish (town.) Among 
the country people in the neighbourhood of Ham- 
burg, there is no garden so small as not to possess 
a place for the flowers intended for this use; and 
the plat is distinguished by the name of “ the church 
nosegay.” 


Homer anp Steamsurps.—Notwithstanding 
all the claims of modern aspirants for the fame of 
being the first discoverers, or suggesters of steam 
power, old Homer stands alone, it might appear, as 
the first “ideal” in this field of fact and specula- 
tion, though in this “‘unbonoured and unsung.” 
Hear what he says in his Odyssey, and then say if 


the old heroic poet had not caught the idea of the ~ 
ages of steam navigation in his description of the 


ships of King Alcinous. 

«So shalt thou instant reach the realm assign’d 

In wondrous ships, self-moved, instinct with mind, 
Though elouds and darkness veil the incumbent sky, 
Fearless through darkness and through clouds they fly ; 
Though tempests rage—though rolls the swelling main, 
The seas may roll, the tempests rage in vain, 

Ev’n the stern god that o’er the waves presides, . 
Safe as they pass and safe, repass the tides, 

With fury burns; while careless they convey 
Promiscuous every guest to every bay.” 


.A Steam Batroon.—A patent has recently been 
obtained by J. H. Pennington for a machine to na- 
vigate the air by steam. We have before us-a 
view of one of these machines representing ten 
section balloons, instead of one entire balloon, a 
very obvious imprevement. ‘The engine is propos- 
ed to be placed in the upper story of the car ap- 
pended to the balloon, and will be of about one and 
a half horse power. ‘The steerage power is a rud- 
der or an Oar connected with the bottom of the 
balloon. To secure a light construction care has 
been taken toselect only such materials as combine 
great strength with comparatively little weight.— 
Cincinnati Gazette. 


HE GREAT TRiAL ARRIVED AT LAST.—Pro- 
CEEDINGS OF THE CourRT convened under the 3d Canon 
of 1844, for the trial of the Rt. Rev. B. ‘I’. Onderdonk, D. D., 
Bishop of New York, on a Presentment made by the Bish- 
ops of Virginia, Tennessee, and Georgia. In one volume, 
8vo., pages, price 5) cents. This volume is published 
by the authority of the Court. The copyright secured by 
the publisher. The publisher would advise all who are 
anxious to procure this work to make an early application. 
Orders, enclosing remittance, through a postmaster, will be 
immediately attended to. 

BisHor ONDERDONK’s Statement of Facts 
and circumstances connected with the trial of the Bishop ot 
New York. Pamphiet form, 124 cents. : 

ARNOLD’s LiFE AND CorRESPONDENCE.—The Life and 

pondence of Thomas Arnold, D. D , late Head Master 

of Ragby School, and a gt Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford. By Arthur P. Stanley, M. A. Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. First American, from the third 
English edition, one handsome volume, 12mo., $1.50. Just 
published at APPLETON’S 

are Bookstore, 148 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 

e 


(44 RD.—Tne Serine GarpEN InstTiTuTE FOR Younae 
Laptks, will commence its second session, (of the scho- 
lastic year,) on the 3d of February, inst. There will be three 
vacant seats that may be secured, b ea to the 
Principal, GILBERT COMBS, 

3 Corner of Seventh and Spring Garden streets, 


feb 1—2:* _ Residence No. 13 Wallace st., Philad’a. 
ENRY’S COMMENTARY, 6 vols. super | 8vo.— 
Published by Barrinetron & Market 


street, Philadelphia, and for sale by the principal Booksel- 
lers throughout the United States. ‘The following are se- 
lected from a great number of notices equally expressive of 
the sterling value of the work: 

‘‘ I krow of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and deep 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis Wayland. 

“The mind of the author seems not only to have been 
imbued with excellent spirit ideas) but to have teemed 


with them.”—Rev. Dr. Alexander. 
The wise and good unitevn that it calculated 
to render those who read it wiser’anJd beifer.”—Rev. Dr. 


S. H. Cone. : 
“ [t is always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly pi- 
ous and practical.” —Rev. Adam Clarke. 
“Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so large that 
deserves tobe entirely and attentively read through.”—Dr. 
Doddridge. may 18—ly 


EW AND BEAUTIFUL PRINTS OF ART.—The 
American Sunday School Union have just published 
four beautiful Prints, viz. ‘The Ship and its Furniture. ‘The 
Dairy and its Products. The Bvookbinder’s Shop. The 
Camel, its Employments and Uses. 
> These prints wan for the variety and beauty 
of the objects presented to the eye. ‘I'he instruction and 
entertainment they affurd could not be ensily obtained in 
any other form, at so low a price. Price $1 for the Set, or 
25 cents each. Published by the 3 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
feb l 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


RTICLES SUITABLE FOR THE SEASON.—S. W. 
Coton, (Corner of Arch and Tenth streets, and No 
91 South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia,) has 
for sale a large and well selected assortment of the fullow- 
ing goods 
or Mincep Piges.—Pure ground Spices, clear Patras 
Currants. Muscatel Raisins, new Sultana seedless do., Fresh 
Genoa Citron, Sweet Cider, &c. &. And to save house- 
keepers the trouble of preparation, S.W.C, has had prepar- 
ed expressly fur his own sales, a very superior article of 
MincepD Meat, the ingredients being all furnished by him- 
self, and warranted of the best quality. put up in 54 Ib. Jare. 
Also, just received, thirty-tive kegs Sweet Maraca 
Grapes, in fine order, Bunch Muscate! Raisins, in whole, 
half, and quarter boxes; Prunes, in fancy boxes and glass 
jars; paper shell Almonds ; dry Canton pressed Ginger and 
es ; Canton preserved Ginger in Syrup ; Cranberries ; 
New York dried Piums; pared and unpared Peaches, and 
dried Apples. Constantly on hand Lovering’s very superior 
Table, Loaf, Crushed, and Pulverized Sugars, an excel- 
lent article of Single loaf Sugar, at ten cents Also, just 
received, ten cases Colgate’s celebrated Peari Starch, supe- 
rior to any other im use, 
N. B.—Best quality Winter and Fall Sperm Oils, Winte. 
Lard Oil, and Pure Camphine Oil received weekly. 
x" Goods purchased at either of the above stores, war- 
ranted as represented, and sent to any part of the city free of 
charge. dec 21—tf 


AMILY FLOUR, GROCERIES, &c—Jnst received 
New York, several brands of extra and premium 
Flour, two of which are called the best made in the United 
States. Also, common New York and Pennsylvania Flour; 
and a fall assortment of Groceries, Teas, &c.&c. for sale for 
the possi ble peices, cash. Goods 
pac with care, sent io rto country. 
‘SIMON COLTON, 
rch, corner of Chestnut and Tenth streets, Philadel phia, 
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